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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eee ae 
T was announced in hoth Houses of Parliament on 
Tuesday that the peace negotiations which have been 
proceeding for the last three weeks had fallen through, 
General Botha having declined the terms offered on behalf of 


the British Government. 


The documents relating to the 


negotiations were published as we were going to press, 80 
that for the moment we must confine ourselves to stating 
that, in our opinion, the terms offered were most generous, 
and that the Government could not possibly have conceded the 
modified independence for which the Boers held out. We have 
expressed our opinion on the failure of the negotiations else- 
where, and will only say here that it was much better that 
they should break down than that an unreal and imperfect 
peace should be made prematurely. It is no doubt deplorable 
that the waste of life and all the attendant miseries to both 
sides should begin again, but in war it is impossible to allow 
such considerations to prevail over a just appreciation of, and 
judgment on, the essential issues. It is criminal to make war 
light-heartedly, but not less criminal] to leave it off light- 
heartedly,—out of weariness and ennui, and before a real settle- 
ment has been reached. What would now be the condition of 
the United States if the North had patched up a peace with the 
South on their terms, and not on the only conditions which 
allowed of permanent peace within the Union ? 


What were the terms which the Boers declared them- 
selves willing to accept does not appear in the papers 


laid before Parliament. 


Meantime a curious account of 


them is contained in a telegram from the special correspondent 


of the Times published in Friday’s issue. 


He says that a 


Boer who lately came in from Senekal states that De Wet 
and Botha held a council of war on the 17th inst.,and then 
published the following sentiments :—“They were still well 
horsed and well supplied with food and munitions, but if the 
British would guarantee (1) joint education in Dutch and 
English; (2) liberty to retain sporting rifles on pass; (3) an 
indemnity of £3,000,000 for the burnt farms; and (4) 


no franchise for natives, 
to accept annexation—this, 


amnesty to all belligerents still in the field.” 


they would be 
of course, to 


prepared 
include an 
The 


condition in regard to the natives is characteristic, and shows 
how all through the war the Boers have been inspired by the 
feeling that coming within the Empire would mean the 
forfeiture of the right to do what they would with their 
own “niggers.” As one of the Boer prisoners explained, it 
was useless to talk about freedom existing in British Colonies, 
for there niggers were allowed on the sidewalk. 





caused by the dispute between the Russians and British over 
the railway siding at Tientsin. The incident caused a great 
deal of newspaper excitement during the past week, but we do 
not believe that it was ever a source of anything approaching 
real alarm and anxiety to the two Powers concerned. In the 
House of Lords on Thursday Lord Lansdowne briefly described 
the causes of the quarrel, and then announced that a settlement 
had been arrived at under which there should be a simul- 
taneous withdrawal of the armed forces facing each other at 
the disputed points. Lord Lansdowne’s description of the facts 
was as follows. Last year a large area of land on the left bank 
of the Peiho was occupied by Russia and claimed by her in 
virtue of the right of conquest. Since then China has 
agreed that the Russians shall occupy this area. But the 
area comprises several plots of land held by the Northern 
Chinese Railway Administration, in which British bond- 
holders are interested, and on one of these plots it was pro- 
posed to make a siding required for the convenience of the 
Allied troops. The Russians regarded the attempt to make 
the siding as a trespass on their territory. At first we tried 
to get Count Waldersee to arbitrate, but apparently Count 
Lamsdorff preferred that the subject should be dealt with 
between the two Governments, and that meanwhile there 
should be a simultaneous withdrawal. Lord Lansdowne 
ended by declaring that the incident was, in reality, a very 
small matter and of purely local importance. That has been 
our view of the matter throughout. Is it too much to hope 
that our newspapers will take warning from this incident and 
not go wild with excitement the next time there is a trumpery 
squabble of a similar kind? One might have imagined from 
the journalistic screamings (both telegraphic and editorial) 
during the past week that we were on the brink of a great 
European war. 


The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall left Portsmouth last 
Saturday at 11 o'clock in the ‘Ophir.’ The King and Queen 
accompanied their son to the vessel, and their parting is 
described as most affecting. The great overplus of writing 
about it, due to the reluctance of newspapers to be outdone 
by each other, must not blind us to the fact that the occasion 
was really a considerable one, the journey being intended both 
to mark and to strengthen the closer relation which the great 
Colonies and dependencies will henceforth bear to the centre 
of the Empire. All will come directly within the notice of 
the Crown, which is the true nexus of communities whose 
internal life is otherwise independent. The Canadians and 
Australians were subjects, but since they have voluntarily 
proved their readiness to die for the Empire, they are 
accepted as its children. The heir of the Monarchy travels 
south and north all over the world to tell them so, and in 
the fact that there is no doubt as to his reception there is 
much to encourage the Motherland, just now rather weighed 
down with an unaccustomed burden. 

There is a serious dispute over the Chinese indemnities. One 
at least of the Powers has suggested that each Power should 
press its own claims, and that then if the total is too large 
each claim should be reduced by a fixed percentage. The 
effect of this absurd proposal is that the Power which most 
exaggerated its losses would be best repaid for them, while 
reasonable Powers would be docked of their just rights. The 
counter proposal is that the Powers should fix the total-:sum 
they think just, and then distribute it among themselves ; but 
even that would lead to many bickerings, and perhaps even 
angry quarrels. A handful of millions would be most con- 
venient both to France and Germany just now. The right 
plan would be to fix a maximum, and then to appoint a single 
arbitrator with instructions to make as just a distribution as 
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he could; but the Powers seem totally unable to trust each 
other, even to settle an ordinary business award. America 
and Russia are both inclined to reduce the indemnity to a 
nominal amount, while other Powers talk of sixty, or even 
eighty, millions. About fifty would seem to be the just 
maximum, but the raising even.of that sum may seriously 
impair Chinese credit. No State will pay its Debt till in- 
evitable executive expenses have been paid. 


The most serious news from the Far Hast is that both 
Russia and Japan are sending squadrons to the coast of 
Korea. The intention of the Japanese is to enforce certain 
demands on the Korean Government, and of the Russians to 
encourage that Government to resist them, and the Admirals 
may very easily come into collision. The Russian Admiral 
probably believes his country irresistible, while the Japanese 
Admiral may share the popular conviction in Tokio that as 
war with Russia must come soon it had better come now. 
The Japanese hold the independence of Korea essential to 
their very existence, because if Korean ports were shut there 
would not be food enough for the population of the islands, 
which has for some time past slightly outstripped its home- 
grown means of subsistence. One shot fired in a Korean 
harbour may make peace impossible, even though M. de Witte 
is striving with all his might to preserve it, and it is not 
certain that the statesmen of Japan would hear that shot with 
horror. Their plans for mobilisation are not quite ready, but 
their fleet is. In any case the quarrel is not ours, and we 
shall, we trust, refuse resolutely to be drawn into it. 


Prince Bismarck (better known here as Count Herbert von 
Bismarck) is evidently not devoted to Count von Biilow, who 
now sits in his father’s seat. He rose in the Reichstag on 
Monday to suggest as a candid friend that perhaps the Chan- 
cellor in calling the Chinese question “vital” for Germany 
made too much of it, that Germany wished trade with China 
first of all, and “wanted to get back her millions as 
well as her Icgions.” His speech, which appeared to be 
oil, was really vitriol, and it called up Count von Biilow, 
who, after an allusion to its “friendliness” which moved the 
laughter of the House, replied that Prince Bismarck had 
misunderstood his language about Manchuria, of which the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs had just expressed his 
entire approval. He wanted the millions back quite as much 
as Prince Bismarck did, but they must also vindicate German 
honour, which he considered to be to Germany a vital 
question. Prince Bismarck apologised, saying that Count 
von Biilow had now shifted his ground, and that he was 
consequently entirely satisfied. The combatants shook hands, 
but it was after a duel in which both meant their rapiers to 
wound, Prince Bismarck votes with the Conservatives, but 
he has not forgotten, if he has forgiven, the “dropping of the 
pilot,” and greatly enjoys gertly drawing blood from the 
new helmsman, who regards him probably as the doctors 
regard South African mosquitoes. They are only gnats, but 
may they not convey fever ? 


The Russian Government is worried just now by a series of 
student riots. The assassination of the Minister of Education 
which we recorded last week has been followed by demonstra- 
tions in Moscow, Kieff, Odessa, and other cities at which 
treasonable cries have been heard, and have been punished by 
sentencing those who uttered them to the ranks. This severity 
irritates opinion, and on March 17th a very serious riot occurred 
in St. Petersburg. The students assembled in the Kazan 
Cathedral, and attempted to show their disregard for religion 
by smoking, shouting, and tearing down the sacred banners. 
The congregation fought the students, while the latter dis- 
tributed revolutionary proclamations among the vast crowd 
which speedily gathered around them. The crowd seems on 
the whole to have sympathised with them, and the police, 
supported by Cossacks, charged both. They were resisted 
with unusual determination, and several persons were killed, 
but at last seven hundred students were arrested, and the mob 
dispersed, though not till a very large force had been called 
out, including two regiments of Cossacks and a body of armed 
gendarmerie. It is said that in this last affair the female 
students have entirely sympathised with the rioters, and 
three hundred of them have been arrested, which in Russia 
is accounted a serious symptom. It seems certain, too, that 








the workmen showed a disposition to join the students, by 
we see as yet no evidence for the report that the ae 
was organised by outside leaders, and intended as warni 
to the Czar. ; ” 


India has prospered financially during the past year j 
spite of plague and famine, which have cost in direct ex te 
diture some five millions sterling, and nearly two millions - 
extra expenditure on military defences. The Land Revenue 
decreased, of course, in 1900-1901, but every other source of 
income increased, opium in particular by £600,000, and there 
was a relief to the military expenditure arising from the 
despatch to China of troops, who from the day they quit 
Bengal are paid ty the British Treasury. There was, there. 
fore, a surplus of £1,640,000, and another is expected for the 
coming year of £691,000. Sir Edward Law, the new Minister 
of Finance, makes much, and with justice, of these facts, ag 
showing the recuperative power of Indian finance. The 
whole Empire has prospered, though sections of it have 
been visited with most severe disasters, the immense area 
of British India, which is so often an embarrassment, 
acting financially as a guarantee, a circumstance which may 
be noted also in all Russian accounts. Disasters positively 
heavy involve only a percentage of loss upon such immense 
totals. We note that the Government has now a total gold 
reserve of £7,757,000, and that its coinage of silver in the year 
has been a hundred and fifty millions of rupees. It is too 
soon to be quite certain, but it appears that the new standard 
has been successful. Certainly the fear that gold would dis. 
appear as fast as coined was unfounded. 








The dockers of Marseilles have been for some weeks on 
strike, and the injury to trade is most perceptible, vessels 
laden with imports passing out of the harbour to unload at 
Genoa and other places. The strife is still most bitter (there 
was severe rioting, involving cavalry charges, on Thursday), the 
men refusing to yield till higher pay is conceded, while the 
masters, who are singularly exasperated, decline even to discuss 
terms with the representatives of the workmen. The labou:e 
ing class generally sympathise with the dockers, and a general 
strike is threatened. That is improbable, but on Wednesday 
the attitude of the bakers became so threatening that the 
Government, fearing a famine, which if it lasted even for 
three days might produce terrible social effects, hastily 
despatched numbers of military bakers to ensure a supply of 
bread. Great efforts have been made to bring over Algerine 
labourers, but they cannot do the work, and the labouring 
class will not endure a great importation of Italians or 
Spaniards. The Government will probably enforce some 
compromise very soon, but the general aspect of affairs 
suggests that Marseilles is nearly as dangerous as Paris, while 
its workers are worse paid. All this while the Chambers go 
on artificially raising the price of bread. 


The dreary and painful squabble between Lord Wolseley 
and Lord Lansdowne was continued in the House of Lords 
on Friday week (March 15th) by Lord Wolseley moving that 
various minutes written by him during his five years’ tenure of 
office should be laid on the table, in order that he might out of 
them answer the charge of neglect of his duties preferred 
against him. In the course of his speech Lord Wolseley denied 
that he was responsible for Ladysmith being retained as a 
place of arms, and declared that he had advised that the 
Biggarsberg position beyond Ladysmith should be held. 
Lord Lansdowne, in replying, denied Lord Wolseley’s con- 
tentions, and declared again that when war became imminent 
Lord Wolseley had not warned the Government that Lady- 
smith was a dangerous place to hold. Lords Northbrook and 
Spencer, who continued the debate, thought that all the 
documents alluded to ought to be produced. Upon this Lord 
Salisbury offered any papers quoted by Lord Lansdowne in 
the course of the debate if Lord Wolseley would indicate 
which they were. 


After Lord Rosebery had intervened with the rather 
unpractical suggestion that a representative of each com- 
batant might go through the papers (like two solicitors in 
a family quarrel) and select those which were relevant, and 
the Duke of Devonshire had declared that since Lord 
Wolseley had accused the Government of reducing the 
office of Commander-in-Chief to a cipher they were obliged 
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to take the matter up and show his accusation to be un- | of the doctrine of transubstantiation shall not spread in this 
ble, the House of Lords divided on the Motion for the | country, but the spread of that doctrine can never be suc- 
eas: The Government carried the day by a majority of | cessfully fought by obliging the Sovereign to make a declara- 
ree ioe 38). The incident, it is to be hoped, is now closed. | tion against it. The true security against a Roman Catholic 
It has been a most painful one. It was a great pity that | Sovereign—and such security we are most anxious to main- 
Lord Wolseley should have been the person to bring up the . tain—is to be found in the forfeiture of the throne which 
matter of the position of the Commander-in-Chief, for the | arises under the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement 
discussion was bound under such circumstances to take a | should the Sovereign be a Roman Catholic, become a Roman 
rsonal form. But granted that he did bring it up, it was, | Catholie, or marry a Roman Catholic. That security will 
we think, a still greater pity that Lord Lansdowne yielded to remain if the declaration is not merely rendered inoffensive, 
the temptation to make a personal retort, even though the | but is swept away altogether. 
retort was effective. What makes the case specially painful — 
is the fact that in the past Lord Wolseley rendered great and In the Commons on Tuesday, on the vote for the Transvaal 
notable services to his country. It is deeply to be regretted | Concessions Committee, Mr. Markham made an attack of 
that his official career should close, not with befitting dignity, | extraordinary violence on Messrs. Eckstein, Wernher, Beit, 
but in an angry squabble in the House of Lords. and Co., and again and again described them as “a gang of 
ae common thieves and swindlers.’” He was, he insisted, 
The question of the War Inquiry was raised in the House | prepared to stand an action for libel before a jury of his 
of Lords on Monday by Lord Sandhurst, who deprecated the | countrymen on this accusation. Mr. Markham’s chief object 
appointment of a roving Commission of unlimited seope and in speaking was apparently to “work off” his libel, but he 
indefinite duration. The Duke of Devonshire, replying for | hitched it on to an attack on the Government for putting 
the Government, declared that the only definite thing which | Mr. Loveday on the Concessions Committee, since that gentle- 
up to the present had ever been said as to the character and man was connected with the firm of Eckstein. Mr. Chamber- 
scope of the inquiry, was that it could not be held until the con- . lain very naturally and very properly denounced Mr. Markham’s 
clusion of the war. Later on Lord Salisbury stated expressly | ]jbellous innuendoes, and repudiated in the strongest possible 
that he had never promised aninquiry. “The Government had way the notion that a man was to be held unfit for public 
never been in favour of it, but in the position they have held service in the Transvaal of the kind rendered by Mr. Loveday 
they could not, without exposing the Army to undue suspicion, | because he was connected with a firm of capitalists. Mr. 
refuse an inquiry if it was demanded.” He went on to warn | Lyttelton, who was Chairman of the Concessions Committee, 
the House that the inquiry, if held, could not be an! dealt with what remained of Mr. Markham after Mr. Chamber- 
“anodyne, an impersonal inquiry.” To judge from the atti- | Jain’s castigation. As Messrs. Eckstein have taken up the 
tude of both parties in the House, we should not be at all sur- | glove thrown down by Mr. Markham, and the whole question 
prised if there were no inquiry after all. The Wolseley- | will now come before the Courts, we will only say here that it is 
Lansdowne episode is likely to prove a strong deterrent. clearly monstrously unjust to denounce a man because he is 
iinee or has been connected with a firm of capitalists, while bringing 
In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Arnold-Forster | no proofs whatever of wrongdoing. Meantime we may fairly 
introduced and explained the Navy Estimates. We gave last | accord praise to Mr. Markham for the willingness he showed 
week an Outline of the chief proposals, but may note here that , to place his charges in an actionable shape. He at least has 
the Royal Fleet Reserve is to be an important feature of the ' the courage of his opinions. We commend his example to 
new scheme. This Reserve, which it is hoped will number ; gj, Robert Reid. 
nearly eight thousand to begin with, will in the end reach ime 
fifteen thousand men. It is to be formed entirely of trained | The obituary of Monday’s Times notices the death of one 
men, and will ultimately swallow up the Seamen Pensioners’ | of the earliest and wealthiest settlers in Victoria, the Hon. 
Reserve. This and the actual increase of men on the active | W. H.S.Osmand. Mr. Osmand, a Devonshire man, bern in 
list are all to the good. Nothing is more important than the _ the early “ twenties,” entered the Royal Navy—his father had 
efficiency of the Navy, “on which under God the safety of been surgeon on board the ‘Swiftsure’ at Trafalgar—but 
this Kingdom doth chiefly depend,” and the efficiency of the soon left it to seek his fortune in Australia. There by a 
Navy is absolutely bound up with an adequate supply of men | stroke of luck he started a sheep and dairy farm in the centre 
and officers. On the question of the Admiralty taking over of what proved to bea rich goldfield at Stawell, and when 
the minor coaling stations Mr. Arnold-Forster was non- | the “rush” began made his fortune as a provision dealer, 
committal. The Board of Admiralty would inquire into the taking payment from the diggers in the form of liens on 
matter. That is quite right, but we submit that the question their claims. In this way he became practically the owner of 
cannot in the long run be decided by them. It is an open the Stawell goldfields, acquired immense station properties in 
secret that the Admiralty has always objected to the proposal, : Western and South Australia—his total representing eight 
because they consider that the transfer of a very expensive million acres—and was reputed at his death to be worth 
duty from the Army to them may not be accompanied by an over £2,000,000. Mr. Osmand, who was a Member of the 
equivalent money grant, and that, therefore, money which Legislative Council of Victoria, kept a steam yacht, and 
night otherwise have gone on ships—the first object of naval , visited Europe, was thus a very different type of millionaire 
expenditure—will have to be spent on dry land. Asapieceof | from his contemporary, James Tyson, the “ sundowner ” 
departmental self-protection that is sound enough, but in the | squatter, who died intestate the other day, leaving a fortune 
case of such a conflict between Navy and Army the Prime | of over £2,000,000, £68,000 of which went to give him a 
Minister must decide on grounds of general policy. In this | proven domicile after his death. 
case he should, we think, decide against the Navy view, but 
while doing so should take care that the Navy Estimates are 
proportionately increased. Under no conceivable circum- 
stances must the Navy suffer. 











Lord Rosebery, who is doing excellent work in insisting, in 
season and out of season, on the necessity for better com- 
mercial education and better and sounder administrative 
a principles in the public and private business of the nation, 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Herries moved for | made a stimulating speech on Thursday at a meeting held at 
a Joint Committee on the King’s declaration, which was | the Mansion House under the auspices of the London School 
accepted by Lord Salisbury, with the understanding that | of Economics. Lord Rosebery quoted selina des. of Lord 
words were to be added which would safeguard the Protestant | Lyndhurst’s that it was “a terrible thing for a nation to live 
succession. Lord Portsmouth, we are glad to note, agreed | upon sufferance.” A nation could not live eommercially upon 
that the words of the declaration were offensive and unsuit- ; sufferance, but must train itself in every way to meet the 
able, but he desired that the King should make a declaration | stress of competition. But though Lord Rosebery gave this 
that he did not believe in transubstantiation. “The fact that | sensible advice to be up and doing, he showed none of that 
there existed within the Church of England a large section | exaggerated pessimism which is 60 frequent just now,—and 
who were really in favour of the doctrine of transubstantia- | generally ends in a plea for Protection. 
tion rendered such a declaration on the part of the Sovereign Se TS ae 
necessary.” We demur absolutely. Personally, we are as Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
anxious as Lord Portsmouth can be that the acceptance New Consols (2%) were on Friday 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


O* Tuesday the Daily Mail startled its readers by 
publishing an article asking whether the Govern- 
ment was not “crumbling,” and pretty plainly suggesting 
the answer “ Yes.” According to the “Old Parlia- 
mentary Hand” who wrote the article, there is 
dissatisfaction everywhere, and, to judge by his tone, 
very little is wanted to push the Ministry over 
the Parliamentary precipice. It would be idle to pre- 
tend that this attack on the position of the Govern- 
ment is merely a solitary and erratic piece of political 
“‘quidnuncery” or personal spleen. Wherever political 
gossips congregate the same thing is heard in conversation, 
and the “ weakness ” of the Goverument has become almost 
a conversational commonplace. It is needless to say there 
is a great deal of exaggeration in all such talk. In the first 
place, Cabinets are always in extremes in one direction 
or the other. Either they are “the most deservedly 
popular Ministry that has ever held office,” or else 
they are “this incapable and guilty Administration.” 
No one ever thinks it worth while to say that a Govern- 
ment is doing fairly well, or is as strong as a Government 
face to face with great difficulties can be expected to 
be. The remark would be too uninteresting. Again, it 
must not be forgotten that the great majority at the dis- 
posal of the Government strongly encourages talk about 
their unpopularity, and even their “ shakiness.” Such 
talk in a private Unionist Member is always held to show 
sterling independence and a free and fiery spirit such as 
is admired in the House of Commons lobbies and 
smoking-rooms. On the other hand, a man not a Minister 
who praises the Government is na'urally regarded as 
@ poor creature,—a mean-spirited office-seeker, a bire- 
ling of the Adwinistration. In truth, condemnation of 
Ministers and their ways becomes a kind of intellectual 
dram-drinking, the temptations to which are with diffi- 
culty resisted when the actual «ffects are seen to be nil. 
When a Government has a narrow majority and is 
obviously tottering, men cannot risk showing their 
independence by giving away their leaders. When the 
chances of a catastrophe are necessarily remote, Members 
feel that they need not trouble to wa:k warily, but may 
show what free and noble hearts beat beneath their waist- 
coats. ‘You cannot muzzle me; my tongue has not been 
set to courtly tunes; I cannot gloze,’—that seems a 
delicious attitude, especially to the new Member, and he 
revels in it. 


Still, even if we make, as we do, the fullest possible 
allowance for all these influences, we cannot but admit 
that there isa certain amount of truth in the accusation 
that the Government is “crumbling.” It is notin anything 
like immediate peril, it is not trembling to its fall, but 
forces are at work which make it practically certain that 
the Administration will not last beyond its present term, 
and that when the next appeal to the country comes the 
verdict of the electors will not take the form of the pre- 
sentment of another blank cheque to the existing 
Ministry. The Ministry are not in any sense rushing on 
their fate, but avoid difficulties and dangers as they 
may, they must in the end be defeated. That is the 
situation. Now under these circumstances it seems to 
us that the duty of the Government is to show, not ex- 
ceptional timidity, but exceptional boldness. They need 
not avoid measures and policies which are unpopular though 
sound, but may risk unpopularity with a comparatively 
light heart. A Government with a fair chance of renew- 
ing its lease of life four or five years hence might be 
excused for not carrying out a policy which, though 
sound in itself, was likely to prove unpopular, and so would 
ultimately deprive them of power. A Cabinet which is 
humanly certain not to return at the next General 
Election, if that is postponed for another four or five 
years, is just the Cabinet to indulge in the luxury of sound 
and useful but unpopular measures. Ministers are, in 
fact, in the position of an American President in his 
second term. They need give no thought to the argument 
that this or that action will prevent another term of office, 





view, to think nothing about the next General 
and to adopt “boldness” as their motto. 
too, that if they do, and choose the path of n 
rather than of majority conservation, they wi 
once again that those who do not seek to save thej 
lives are more secure than those who guard them es 
anxiously ? There are three measures in particular whi h 
are looked askance on by Unionist Governments beca, . 
they are held to be destructive of majorities. The po 
the reduction of the over-representation of Ireland oa 
most monstrous piece of political injustice at present 
tolerated by the Constitution; the making of the 
grantees of liquor licenses pay adequately for the very 
valuable monopoly rights conferred on them; and the 
establishment in Ireland of a University which shall 
satisfy Roman Catholic feeling as completely as Protes. 
tant feeling is satisfied by Trinity College. All these 
measures are intensely dreaded by the men who keep their 
eves fixed on division-lists. Yet we do not believe that 
among the more thoughtful portion of the Unionist party 
there is any doubt that these questions ought to be taken 
up and settled. The most important of them is the first, It 
is a gross injustice that Eugland should have some twenty 
Members less than she is entitled to and Ireland some 
twenty more. As long as that injustice continues the 
Unionist party cannot be said to have done its duty to the 
cause of the Union. No doubt it is a very troublesome 
and thankless task to touch the question of redistribu. 
tion. Such work always makes more enemies than 
friends, but nevertheless it is work which must be under. 
taken by some one, and by whom better than a Govern. 
ment which, it is admitted, is not likely to win popularity 
now do what it will? If they are to fall, they may as well 
feel that they have made it impossible for Home-rule to 
be passed on false pretences and by a majority which 
does not represent the nation. The plea that the electoral 
disturbance would be too great is absurd. Scotland is g0 
nearly right that itcan be leftalone. All that is needful-in 
Wales is to reduce the representation by three seats. In 
England the difficulty of adding twenty M-mbers or so would 
be by no means great, aud advantage might be taken of 
the opportunity to do away with one or two small English 
boroughs, to take away one of the two Members held by 
towns like Bath, which are only entitled by population to 
one Member, and to divide into two single-Member con- 
stituencies towns like Derby, which are entitled to two 
Members. The fact that by next year the new Census 
will be complete indicates next year as the year in which 
the changes required should be made, and a clause should 
indeed be added to the Act: providing for an automatic re- 
adjustment after every Census, as is provided in Canada 
and most foreign countries. We venture to say that when 
the Act was once carried people would wonder bow and 
why they endured for so many years to double the voting 
power of the Irish peasants, and to have twenty more Irish 
Members in Parliament than justice demanded. Mr. 
Redmond tells us that we shall always have the least 
desirable of Irishmen sent to Westminster. If that is so 
we must endure it, but do not let us have twenty more 
than are needful in the interests of equitable repre 
sentation. 


The adequate taxing of liquor licenses is, of course, a 
proposal which would be resisted—and from their own point 
of view most naturally—by all those interested in the sale 
of intoxicants, and it will therefore require great boldness 
in the Government to tackle the question. They must, 
of course, look for no help from the official Temperance 
party, nay, they may even expect the temperance and 
liquor interests to join in opposing the proposal. The 
mass of the people, however, will be on the side of the 
Government in this matter, and if they persist they will, 
we are convinced, be able to carry the proposal. They 
will be threatened with the publican in the sulks at the 
next General Election, but that threat should not affect 
those who are already most unhkely togain an extension of 
their term of office.” The satisfaction of Roman Catholic 
claims in Ireland as regards University education 
is a measure which is always declared to be un- 
popular. Yet, nevertheless, it is one which a Unionist 
Government ought to insist on carrying. Give the 


Election, 
Who knows, 
ational duty 
ll not prove 


Roman hierarchy what they want and what they bave 4 





for that prospect is in any case closed to them. We would, 
then, strongly urge the Government to consider this point of 





right to ask for in the way of Irish University education, 
and you will withdraw a great deal of support that now 
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eee ationalists. Let the Nationalists, on the 
gues 0 the have the number of seats in Parliament 
Om hich they are justly entitled, and let them, on the 

shor hand, be deprived of that large amount of Roman 
Catholic support which they ebtain simply because the 
Trish hierarchy feel that they have a grievance in the 
matter of Irish University education. 

We shall be told that our advice to the Government to 
make their tendency to “ crumbling” a ground not for 
timidity, but for boldness, ig not practical,—is not politics; 
put in spite of this accusation we hold that it would be 
eminently businesslike. Ministers by adopting our pro- 
ygals would do good work for the Unionist cause, they 
would raise their characters individually as statesmen, 
and they would not be put out of office at the nxt 
General Election any more surely, and perhaps less surely, 
than they will be if they play for safety and big majorities 


all day and every day. 





THE DISORDERS IN RUSSIA. 


HE English man in the street is always expecting a 
T revolution in Russia. The autocracy of the Czars 
js so opposed to all his habits of mind, and is in his 
belief—a belief founded in great part on sensational 
novels—so oppressively used, that he cannot understand 
how white men can endure it, and is always expecting 
some mighty heave of opinion which will throw it off. 
He reads therefore of the present student disturbances in 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kieff, and possibly other cities, 
with the keenest interest, and a wholly unconscious 
exaggeration of their importance. He believes that the 
students mean revolt against the Monarchy as well as the 
Education D. partment, the Minister of which has recently 
been assassinated. He sees that “the workmen,” which 
means substantially the factory hands, are inclined to 
support the students, and he jumps to the conclusion 
that there is a vast mass of combustible material in 
Russia which may, if circumstances are favourable, catch 
fire. He has, it may be admitted, some reason for the 
faith that is in him, though it is insufficient. The 
majority of the educated class in Russia, and in particular 
the younger students, are, no doubt, disaffected, feeling 
that the system throttles them, and longing for a day 
when they shall have more lib-rty to learn, to speak, and, 
above all, to write out their opinions. From time to time 
they grow exasperated by the obscurantist policy of the 
Government, which, except in the department of science, 
is unfavourable to too much thinking ; or by some stupid 
rule which interferes with the free student life; or by 
some decree of punishment which they think, and generally 
with reason, is far in excess of the offenders’ demerits. A 
sentence to the ranks is an awful penalty for joining in a 
University row. In Russian students, as in all Slavs not 
thorougbly disciplined, there is an element of childlike 
perversity which appears at intervals, and irritates the 
authorities as a child’s bursts of anger irritate a wearied 
or much occupied paterfamilias, When thus exasperated 
the educated class listens to wild counsels, favours or 
ignores revolutionary circulars, and generally displays in 
a cautious way some of the temper which among the same 
class in France preceded the really popular movement. 
Nihilism arose out of this temper, and though active 
Nibilism has been beaten down, the manure in which its 
seeds flourished still exists. Moreover, the disaffected 
educated have recently gained new allies. Associated 
industry has entered Russia, and the associated 
industrials, unlike the peasants, gain from their associa- 
tion a certain feeling of confidence, and with it a keener 
consciousness when wronged, a more hopeful feeling as to 
the utility of resistance, and that tendency to sudden, 
often nearly aimless, rushes which characterises all 
crowds. Of course whenever, as in the recent riots, the 
workmen chime in with the students, even accidentally, 
the movement in cities seems formidable to onlookers, 
and correspondents who know history begin calling up 
memories of the French Revolution, which, however, was 
never so much a revolt against autocracy as against caste. 
A resolute King of France, who abolished privilege and 
sLot down the populace, would probably have died in his 
bed still centre of the Administration. 


We do not think that this movement will produce 








revelution any more than the many which have preceded 
it. The educated class in Russia is quite powerless as 
against the @overnment, and the asseciated industrials 
are nearly 60. Their numbers are lost in those ef the 
peasants, and their employers wish for quiet. The grand 
pretection for them is the wish of Ministers ef Finaace that 
Russia should become a little more taxable. Indeed, it may 
be doubted if the cities, taken in the aggregate, constitute 
a great force in Russia. Those cities have no Paris 
among them, and. are separated by many conditions as 
well as by traditionary feeling. The Government, again, 
is not in the least like the old Bourbon Monarchy. It 
has when opposed an almost savage energy, it is un- 
hampered by a caste of privileged fainéanis, and it can 
rely on the bureaucracy, which, whatever its sentiments, 
did not in France exert itself frankly to defend the 
Throne. The autocracy rests on two rocks, neither of 
which as yet shows any symptom of crumbling. One, 
the power of the Army, is clearly perceived here, and is 
practically irresistible. The regiments, if appealed to, 
can master the people, and we see no hope or fear that 
they will, as against a popular movement, ever refuse to 
fire. They do not believe in popular movements, and 
they do believe in the Czar and the need for unity in the 
barracks. The other is the fact that the peasantry do 
not look on the Czar as the force which causes their 
grievances, or even, as the Parisians once put it, as the 
“master baker who must be compelled to give bread,” but 
as the protector against local oppression, the far-away 
power who, if he could only be approached, would 
protect them against all wrong.. That is the force always 
behind the Russian autocracy, and till it disappears, or is 
materially weakened by events which it is impossible to 
forecast, that autocracy will survive all attacks. There 
are, in fact, only three changes in Russia in which there 
lies any hope for the revolutionists. One, by far the 
greatest, is the conversion of a Czar to liberal ideas, The 
position is nearly unendurable, and it is not difficult to 
conceive of a Czar who, like Diocletian, would decide “ to 
disenchant the throne at once of its grandeur and of its 
foul terrors ””—we are quoting De Quincey from memory— 
by calling in partners to bear the burden, who in modern 
times could only be representatives. It is possible to 
imagine also a general revolt against the conscription, 
though that would be an exceptional occurrence, at 
variance with most of the history of the world. Romans 
never fought the recruiting magistrate. Even Englishmen 
bore with the press-gang. The soldier sees himself part 
of a mighty organisation, but the reluctant conscript, with 
the sergeant’s guard after him, thinks himself powerless 
and alone. Still, such a revolt is possible, and if it ever 
comes, will come in Russia, where the conscription seems 
to the peasant to involve life under unknown conditions 
throughout his manhood. And there is always a possi- 
bility of a great religious movement, leading to a tremen- 
dous persecution, and therefore carrying in its bosom, as 
the Reformation undoubtedly did, the seed of resistance 
to all authority. Any of these changes, improbable as 
they are, are | gos for they have all occurred in Russia 
upon a small scale, but of riot, whether political or 
economic, developing into revolution, we see no prospect 
whatever. 

Why does everybody suppose that revolution in Russia 
would be beneficial to Europe? Because it would break 
Russia up? It might; but a great people once united is 
very slow to surrender its unity, which in Russia, again, 
is protected by the homogeneous character of the immense 
majority. The fissiparous tendency is not the modern 
one, the inclination being in politics as well as commerce 
towards huge aggregations. Because Russia would be 
paralysed P It might be so; but France was not, and we 
suspect that that huge mass of water once stirred too 
violently would spill over, perhaps overwhelm all Europe 
in its torrent rush. Or is it because all liberty is a good 
thing for man? We agree heartily to the proposition, 
but with the rider that those who will use liberty well 
must be ready for it. Are the Russians ready ? We do 
not pretend to know, but we perceive this, that uf the 
sects which have arisen in Russia in our time one half, 
perhaps, have been based upon ideas leading to a nobler 
life, while the other half have professed and acted on 
ideas leading direct to social as well as spiritual destruc- 
tion, There are Skoptsi in Russia as well as Memnonites, 
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We wish more liberty for Russia, but have no desire to 
see one of the greatest of white peoples waste three or 
four generations io trying one of the most hopeless of 
Svcialist experiments. Incas do not help on the world, 





THE RENEWAL OF THE WAR AND THE BOER 
PRISONERS. 


4 ie peace negotiations entered into between Lord 
Kitchener and the Boers have been broken off by 
the latter. The partial armistice is therefore at an end, 
and we may soon expect to hear of further activity at 
the front. In view of the fact that the Boers in South 
Africa, and Mr, Kruger and his entourage in Europe, seem to 
have regarded our willingness to treat as a sign of weakness, 
we cannot express any Very great surprise or even regret at 
theevent. If peace had been madeon snch a misunderstand- 
ing it could not have been a lasting peace, and a lasting 
peace is the one thing essential for South Africa. It 
would be far better to carry on the war for another three 
months and spend another twenty millions or so than to 
leave the Boers with the impression that we always tire 
before they do, and that when we are tired it is easy to 
get good terms out of us. Such an impression would 

robably have led to another war as soon as the troops 

ad come back. We are all for showing generosity 
towards the Buers, but it must be a generosity which 
cannot be represented as a sham and as extorted from us 
by fear. We must beat the Buers completely before we 
can afford to be magnanimous. In all probability, then, 
it is best that the war should be fought toa finish. Any 
surrenders which may now take place must be by indi- 
vidual leaders and bodies of combatants. That is, the 
surrenders must be uaconditional, or rather, only personal 
conditions must be considered. 

It may take some time to deal with the Boer commandos 
still in the field, but the position of the enemy is distinctly 
less favourable than it was at the beginning of the year, 
In the first place, the invasion of Cape Cvlony, which 
seemed at one time so threatening, has proved a complete 
failure. To put the matter shortly, the Boers have caused 
a good deal of damage and loss to their friends in the 
Colony, have secured the disfranchisement of a certain num- 
ber of Dutch voters, and have created a good deal of anti- 
Boer feeling in districts where it was befure non-existent, 
but any other effect has been small. No doubt the Boers 
got a few recruits, but that did not matter, as the Boers 
are never furmidable from numbers, and a thousand men 
more or less in the field matter very little. Next, the 
Buers during the last three months have lost immensely 
in guns, io horses, in cattle, in ammunition, in rifles, and 
lastly, in prisoners. Their forces are distictly less well 
found in all respects than they were in the middle of 
January, which was their high-water mark. Next, 
our hold on the railways has become very much firmer, 
and the breakings of the line are much less frequent. At 
the same time, our occupation of the towns and undis- 
turbed districts both in the Orange Colony and the 
Transvaal has been greatly solidified. Though the pro- 
cess is slow, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Bloemfontein 
are gradually settling down, and even the anti-British 
elements in those places are accepting our control and 
fiuding it by no means intolerable. And while the Boer 
military power has been dwindling our power has been 
increasing. We are ipfivitely better organised for war 
now than we were in January. The supply of horses has 
been improved, and is still improving, and very shortly 
we shall have over twenty thousand fresh mounted 
soldiers to supply the wastage of our army. We are, 
that is, m a very good position for beginning another 
four, or six months of war, if that should be necessary. 
War, nevertheless, is always uncertain, and it may 
be that, contrary to all the omens, we shall have a 
fresh series of disasters. Well, if we do, we must and 
shall bear them in the future as we have in the past. 
Boer successes, if they occur, will only make more 
sure the inevitable end. The burghers may be assured 
that, even if we have to fight them for another twenty 
years, the British people would see the thing through. 
‘The Boers, and their supporters here, are wont to point 
to the American War, and to say that we shall get tired 
of this war as we got tired of that. In the first place, 
there is no real analogy between the two struggles, for the 





Americans did not attack us and. had justice on their side, 
But, leaving that apart, there is this grand difference 
The American War was carried on by a Government 
resting on a factious and corrupt aristocracy ; this war b 
a democracy resolute and sound at heart. Itis the British 
people, not a changing coterie of great families, that has 
waged, and is waging, the present war, and they have no 
notion of giving in (to borrow a phrase from Bacon) 
either from “ niceness or satiety.” 


As the war proceeds we must look forward to the 
number of prisoners of war, of whom we now hold some 
eighteen thousand, being still further increased, and thus 
the prisoner probiem, already very important, is likely to 
become one of the most pressing that will meet us at the 
close of the war. Many of the prisoners will no doubt be 
able to go back to their farms and occupations, will 
be helped by friends and relations in the two new Colonies 
or in the Cape, and so will soon cease to be a preoccupa. 
tion to the Government. There must, however, be a large 
number of prisoners, and especially the younger ones, who 
will have nowhere definite to go to and nothing definite 
to do when they are released. Many of them were land. 
less men when they joined the Boer commandos, many 
have become landless since. Others were in various ways 
hangers-on of the Transvaal State, for that wealthy 
Republic, though nominally it had no standing army 
except its artillery force, kept in touch with a great 
number of fighting men, and made it worth their while to 
be “on hand ” in case of difficulties. Again, there were 
a large number of men who regularly worked under 
Government in various forms, whose occupations must 
now be regarded es gone. In other words, there will at 
the close of this war, as in the case of every other war 
ever fought, be a number of broken men who will 
have practically no future, and who, if they are 
simply dumped down into South Africa, cannot help 
becoming a source of trouble and anxiety. What 
is to be done with these broken men? We do. not, 
as our readers know, desire that these men should be 
pampered and set up as gentlemen farmers at the expense 
of the British or of the Colonial taxpayer, and thus come 
out of the war better off than the loyalists who have shed 
their blood for the Empire. That is not business. Still, 
something must be done with the broken men. The 
suggestion we have to make is one which we have no 
doubt will be greeted in certain quarters with derision, 
but, nevertheless, is one which, if worked loyally by men 
who believed in it, could, we are convinced, be made to 
produce very good results. We would imitate Chatham’s 
action in regard to the boken men of the Highland clans, 
The close of the rebellion of 1745 and the subsequent 
period of unrest left Scotland full of broken men. Chat- 
ham raised the first Highland regiments from among these 
very men. We propose that when the war is over we should 
raise five or six regiments of Irregular Horse from among 
the men brvken in the Transvaal War; to be used not 
of course in Suuth Africa, but in other parts of the 
Empire, such as India, or West or Central Africa, where 
forces of the kind would be useful. It will be urged, of 
course, that the men who have fought against us and for 
the Boers would never join such a force. Our reply is— 
try. It they refuse to join such corps, no great harm will 
have been done; if they do join, then the scheme is at any 
rate not moonshine. But it will be said that, in any case, 
these wild, undisciplined men would never make svldiers, 
that they would be disloyal, and that they would be useless. 
We answer that all these things were, of course, said in 
regard to the wild Highlanders, They were, no doubt, 
alleged to be too disloyal and too undisciplined to be 
turned into regular soldiers. The qualities that would 
make a clansman charge with his claymore at the word 
of his own chief and for his own country would not make 
him, it could be plausibly urged, a serviceable unit in a 
regiment. He might be a formidable fighting-man in his 
own glens and on his own moors, but elsewhere he would 
be worse than useless. Besides, the hatred of the High- 
lander for England and the English was ineradicable, 
and would prove most dangerous. The better the exper! 
ment succeeded the worse would be the ultimate results, 
Fortunately Chatham did not attend to these prima facie 
reasonable considerations, but with the insight of a man of 
genius saw that he could at one and the same time help to 





settle the Highlands and raise a very formidable fighting 
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force by enlisting the broken clansmen. In spite, then, of all 
the obvious arguments against the proposal, we trust that 
the experiment may be tried. There are plenty of British 
offivers who have formed a strong feeling of sympathy for 
the Boers, and who admire them. Such men, if carefully 
selected, would have, we believe, no difficulty in raising 
corps of irregular cavalry or mounted infantry among the 
Bver prisoners. General Ian Hamilton made the other 
day the very statesmanlike _ suggestion that we were 
missing @ great opportunity in not dealing with 
the Boer prisoners in a more rational spirit, and we 
recommend our suggestion to his notice. — If he could be 
spared from here (which we fear is not likely), he would 
be the very man to superintend the raising of the force, 
and to give it the tone and character it requires. But 
even if he could not be spared, there are plenty of other 
officers well fitted to undertake the work. Presumably the 
majority of the Bver prisoners would not want to 
join, but even if only five or six corps of five hundred 
men each were established, the result would be well worth 
achieving. At present, of course, it is too early to do 
anything. We must wait till the war is over before the 
offer can be made to the men. When it is over, how- 
ever, we sincerely trust that the military and Colonial 
authorities will consult on the matter, and at least give it 
consideration. They may have to decide against it, but 
we hold that there is a strong enough primd facie case for 
the proposal not to be dismissed at sight. 


great 





OUR BLACK TROOPS. 


E cannot altogether agree with that splendid soldier, 

Sir James Willcocks, in the central thought of 
his speech of Friday week. He congratulated the country, 
in striking language, on the fact that the Ashanti Cam- 
paign was fought to a most successful issue by “ black” 
troops alone, There were no “Queen’s men,” only West 
Africans, East Africans, and Sikhs. [May we remark en 
passant that, although, as all Indians call themselves 
“black,” there is no affront to them in the use of the 
term, there are no really black people in India? The 
Sikhs, in particular, whom Sir J. Willcocks so greatly 
admired, emigrated from Rajpootana, are of half-Aryan 
blood, and are often as fair as pure-blooded Arabs, who 
are hardly darker than their Hebrew cousins.] The 
English may, we admit, be justly proud of their wonderful 
success in trusting, training, and leading men of the 
brown, the vellow, and the black races—though Bussy 
made fine Sepoy regiments, the French have turned the 
Senegalese into good fighters, and the Russians trust 
their Cossacks, who are Tartars, without reserve—but 
that pride should not induce them to forget the first 
maxims of empire. Our coloured auxiliaries are invalu- 
able, but our sovereignty is built, like that of the Roman, 
on the white legionary. There is a tendency just now, 
which we should very greatly regret to see encouraged, to 
rely on the auxiliaries too much, and even to increase 
their proportion to our own kinsfolk. The Indian 
soldier is an excellent fighting man, brave as any- 
body, fully susceptible of discipline, and capable when so 
disciplined and in the mood of rare devotion to his 
officers, but still he is an Asiatic, with an Asiatic mind 
and heart, and in 1857 he made a leap for empire. All 
Indians are liable to emotions which we can never trace, 
to stiperstitions which are to us fathomless, and to feel 
obligations to each other which we are unable to discern. 
No white man will ever comprehend fully why Brahmin 
soldiers should have struck for the house of Timour, 
why after the experience of a hundred years Sepoys should 
have believed that we wished to trick them into Christi- 
anity, or why a regiment stationed far down the Gulf of 
Bengal should, when the general movement was fizzling out, 
have felt itself compelled by its “honour ” to rise in belated 
revolt, and be destroyed. We have always to remember 
when we employ dark soldiers that this liability exists. 
The Indians are mot mercenaries, being to a man born 
subj-cts of his Majesty; they deserve all honour for 
their soldier-like qualities; and they ought not, in 
the judgment of the present writer, to be shut out. 
as they are from command in their own regiments, 
especially cavalry; but we ought never to forget and to 
provide for theultimate risk. We should trust them always, 
but never be dependent upon them, even in campaigns 





such as that we are now waging in China. In the 
case of the really black troops foresight is even more 
required, They are to a recruiting sergeant the most 
tempting of recruits. The majority of the black races, 
whether oa the Nile, or in West Africa, or in East Africa, 
or in South Africa, are splendidly brave, they can live 
where Europeans die—which is not quite true of the 
S khs, who eat civilised food—and they display very often, 
as recently in the Soudan, a disposition to trust and 
“take to’ their white officers. They have, nevertheless, 
savagery latent in their blood, they are a prey to un- 
accountable superstitions, and they are possessed with a 
demon of vanity, from which some cause or other, probably 
superior brain, has delivered the Indian races. We 
might on any given day, for no reason intelligible to 
Europeans, be faced by our black soldiery, probably, it is 
true, at a convenient moment—even the Sepoys, who had 
clear brains among them, did not wait for a war—but 
possibly also at a most inconvenient one. Our statesmen 
are bound to remember that possibility, and not to make 
of the readiness to serve displayed by dark men and 
black men, or their undoubted qualities as soldiers, an 
excuse for not keeping our white army strong. England 
must not become a Carthage, or rather an inferior Car- 
thage, for the evil millionaires who ruled the great African 
State had a resource which we have not. A large propor- 
tion, probably even two-thirds, of the soldiers to whom 
Hannibal’s genius gave renown were Spaniards, and as 
white as the Italians they defied. The French-Canadians 
are the only white soldiers in our Service not of our own 
immediate strain. 

But we shall be told we cannot waste our people in 
tropical swamps; and what are we todo? Just what we 
do in India,—use the service of dark men to the uttermost, 
but keep the proportion between them and the white 
soldiers fixed andimmutable. It is very doubtful whether, 
if we compel a reasonable temperance and build our 
tropical barracks on arches with free ventilation, give every 
man quinine in his porter, and supply valid mosquito 
curtains, our men would suffer in the tropics more than 
natives do. White men plough in Florida and the valleys 
of Central America, and go foraging about in the hot 
regions of Brazil after all manner of work. West Africa 
is the only division of the world which seems to be fatal 
to the white man, and it is still to be ascertained whether 
his special liability to death on that coast extends to the 
interior, and whether it cannot be removed by sanitary 
laws, especially the great one which gives health to the 
Burmese, the necessity of a clear eight feet of open 
air beneath the sleeping rooms. If we allowed the filth 
which collects in a West African settlement to collect in 
a London suburb which was supplied with African water, 
we should have an epidemic there every July. Mr. Cham. 
berlain sees the truth dimly, and is sending out a scientific 
Commission of Inquiry, which will, we hope, not despise 
the evidence of shrewd natives; but he must do another 
thing besides, ask Parliament for a small sanitary loan, 
and with it construct a European quarter in every station 
where he wants many Eurupeans to live. Hong-kong 
doctors will tell him how to do it, or any of the doctors 
who have made Rangoon as safe for Europeans as for 
Burmese. We rather despise the French for building 
cities the moment they settle, but they bave to make 
exile endurable to men who dread malaria and crave to be 
at home, and their way is not so hopelessly unreasonable 
as it looks. With those improvements, two or three hus- 
pital ships, and biennial reliefs, even absent-minded 
Atkins should be healthy, and, at all events, we must 
risk it if our dominion is not to depend on the fidelity of 
soldiers the bottom of whose hearts we are unable to 
probe. There will be expense, no doubt, and a good deal 
of it, but our great tropical possessions will ultimately 
maintain themselves, and Empires cannot be safely con- 
structed ‘‘on the cheap.” 





MR. CADBURY’S EXPERIMENT. 


E have often argued that the housing of the poor, 
using the term in its largest sense, is a problem 

that ought to be approached by many roads, It is not 
merely that there is no certainty which is the best road, 
and that where certainty is wanting experiment is the 
best substitute. Of itself this would be an excellent 
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reason for leaving no road untravelled, since if experiments 


are sometimes costly, the adoption ofa particular proposal. 


without experiment is more costly still. But over and above 
this there is the fact that it is too complex a problem to 
be solved in any one way. The circumstances in which it 
has its rise are infinitely various. Diversities of character, 
diversities of employment, diversities of local and trade 
conditions, make it really many problems rather than one. 
Here large blocks of buildings seem to be wanted, there 
separate cottages. Here economy of space has to be con- 
sidered, there the better provision of light and air. Here 
the workmen must live in the close neighbourhood of 
their work, there they may be able to go further afield. 
Here wages are high and work constant, consequently a 
high rent is not necessarily an objection; there the out- 
lay of every penny has to be watched, and a bigh rent is 
prohibitive. Here the workmen are usually married, there 
the majority of them are single men, It is this diversity 
that makes the housing of ‘the poor an enterprise which 
municipal bodies had better leave unattempted, except ona 
small scale, or as one builder among many. They are not 
likely to consult all these many wants equally, or to build 
all at once for each of the classes we have enumerated. 
They will probably pick out some of them and set about 
housing them on a grand scale and with a proportionate 
expenditure, By doing this they will effectually preclude 
both themselves and others from putting an alternative 
scheme in operation. Their own money will all have been 
spent, and spent in too lavish a way to make private 
competition profitable. 

For these reasons, as well as for a certain attractive- 
ness belonging to the particular plan, we welcome 
Mr. Cadbury’s effort to create a workman’s village in 
Worcestershire. Mr, Cadbury dislikes, as many of us do, 
the surroundings of life in a large town. He has con- 
vinced himself that if the English race is to maintain its 
position in the world it must be by paying more attention 
to the conditions of physical health, and among these 
conditions he attaches particular importance to the place 
and character of a man’s recreation, In the case of an 
artisan the conditions of his labour are seldom wholesome. 
He is shut up for many hours in the day within the walls 
of a factory or a workshop. So far he bas no voice in the 
matter. But Mr, Cadbury sees no reason why he should 
be equally without a voice in the decision where he spends 
his time after work isover. In towns, however, he is quite 
voiceless even in this matter. Unless he belongs to the 
smal] class which plays cricket or football, he has only, 
when the evening,comes round, to choose whether he shal] 
go to the public-house, or to the club-room, or to the free 
library. There are large differences, of course, between 
these modes of disposing of his leisure, but they all have 
this in common, that they keep a man under a roof 
instead of in the open air. Mr. Cadbury thinks that if he 
plants his workman in the country, gives him a detached 
cottage and a garden or an allotment, and encourages 
him to spend all his spare time in cultivating it, he will 
have healthful occupation for his leisure, and be able to 
raise vegetables and fruit which will be worth at least 
half-a-crown a week to him. In this way Mr. Cadbury 
contemplates the health of the working classes growing 
steadily better under the combined influences of good air 
and wholesome exercise. 

The mode by which Mr. Cadbury proposes to further 
this object is by the gift to trustees of an estate of 
330 acres, upon which 370 cottages have already been built. 
The particulars published in the newspapers are not quite 
so full as we should have liked. Of the 370 cottages 
143 have been sold at cost price on leases for 999 years, 
part of the purchase-money apparently remaining unpaid, 
and carrying interest at either 3 or 24 percent. It is 
not stated to what class of purchaser these sales have 
been made, and we are left in doubt whether the lessees 
belong to a class somewhat above the artisan, or are work- 
wen like the tenants of the cottages which have not been 
sold. In the latter case it must be supposed that Mr. 
Cadbury has satisfied himself that employment in the 
district is of an unusually permanent character. Other- 
wise it has always seemed to us that a house which he 
cannot leave at short notice is an exceedingly doubtful 
blessing toa working man. Labour gets more and more 
movable, and the labourer has to move with it. The 
remaining 227 cottages, including some shops, are let to 





weekly tenants, the rents of which are paid ‘into th 
Trust. It is to be presumed that these cottages h Cj 
gardens of their own, though the fact is not stated, 
Otherwise it is not clear where the tenants would find 
their outdoor recreation, since the 200 allotments which 
are provided on the estate are said to be in much demaah 
among the inhabitants of the adjacent manufacturin 
villages. The rent-roll of the estate, which at present ig 
£5,245 a year, goes in the first instance to the building 
of more cottages, which are not, however, to cover mon 
than one-fourth of the land. When tbe required number 
have been built the mcome of the estate, after deductin 
the cost of management, is to be devoted to the purchase 
and development of other similar estates. On this scheme 
Mr. Cadbury has spent between £170,000 and £180,000 
which is a pretty fair test of the strength of his ‘own 
belief in it. 

It is an experiment which deserves to be watched with 
great interest. It may be taken for granted that the 
estate lies sufficiently near the works in which those who 
live on it are employed, since there are two manufacturing 
villages close by and one side of the land is bounded by 
a railway going direct to Birmingham. In the future 
however, Mr. Cadbury hopes to bring work as well Pes 
workers into the country. Each of the estates hereafter 
to be bought out of the income of this one is to have one. 
fifteenth of its area devoted to manufactories, round which 
the workmen’s dwellings will be grouped. It remains to 
be seen whether the prospect of a garden will be strong 
enough to overcome the attraction of the town with its 
greater brightness and more opportunities of amusement, 
We know tbat in the country villages the possession of a 
garden has not had this elfect. The drift towards the 
towns goes on without much variation. There is a real 
difference, however, between the two cases. The field 
labourer is tempted into the towns in great part at least 
by the higher wages he can earn there. The dwellers on 
Mr. Cadbury’s estate will be under no similar temptation, 
Though their home will be in the country, they will be 
in receipt of an artisan’s wages, and so will be under 
no temptation to go in search of better-paid work. 
And then they will. have what the agricultural 
labourer has not,—the advantage of a_ well-marked 
contrast between their work and their play. The agricul. 
tural labourer bas not this advantage. What he does in 
the evening on his own plot of ground he has been doing 
all day on somebody else’s ground. Hoeing or digging. 
may be more attractive when it is done for yourself 
than when it is done for an employer, but it is still 
hoeing or digging, and as such has not the charm 
of recreation for the professional hoer or digger. But 
to a man whose daily work lies in a town factory 
these occupations appeal in quite a different way. 
The townsman finds attractions in a garden which 
are hidden from the eyes of the countryman, and in some 
parts of England he has been curiously successful in the 
growth of flowers. If we are not mistaken, the Notting: 
ham weavers were long famous as auricula growers, 
Whether the results that have elsewhere been gained from 
spade culture will be realised at Bournville is not quite 
so clear. The artisan may not prove an intense or pas- 
sionate agriculturist, and he must be all this, we fancy, if 
he is to make his bit of garden yield at the rate of more. 
than £50 of food to the acre. But this is a matter 
of secondary moment. The point which is of real 
moment is whether a provision of cottages and gardens 
within an easy distance of the factories in which 
the tenants are employed will tempt the town workman 
to go out there when his day’s work is over. It is a point 
which cannot be decided by argument, however plausible; 
there is nothing to be done except to bring it to the test 
of experiment. Mr. Cadbury is doing a public service, 
over and above the service done to the actual inmates of 
his cottages, in arranging that this experiment shall be 


tried. 








THE POWER AND FUNCTION OF QUAKERISM. 
HE Society of Friends is little given to advertising, its 
central faith being that the Kingdom of God cometh 
not by observation. It is not, therefore, from any advertising 
motive that the little book on “The Society of Friends: its 





Faith and Practice,” by J. S. Rowntree (London : ‘Headley 
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has been. brought out, but-merely from the proper 


Pn 
oan men know in a simple way what are the essential 


elements of the Quaker creed. This is done in the few pages 
of this work, so that he who runs may read. 

We have said “essentials,” but we might almost say 
«eggential,” for Quakerism may almost be summed up in 
the belief, “the Kingdom of God is within you.” It is one 
of the great subjects of eternal wonder and dispute that a 

religion whose great idea was expressed by its Founder in 
these mystic yet vital words should have—and that in a short 
time—allied itself with the powers of this world, of _this 
secular order. Nothing is clearer than that Christ repudiated 
this world, this secular order, orthan that he warned his disciples 
acainst its dread fascination. That disciple who leaned on 
the Master’s breast, and who assimilated his ideas most 
closely, has devoted his chief Epistle to an elaboration of 
this doctrine, saying that love of the world is incompatible with 
love of the Father and the Son. He has also in the Apocalypse 
triumphed in the overthrow of world-power in the shape of 
the Beast and the Woman drunken with the blood of the 
gaints.. What would he have said could he have seen in vision 
the alliance, within two short centuries, of the Church 
cemented with the blood of confessors and martyrs and the 
very world-power whose destruction he foretold? We know 
the arguments on either side of this controversy. Matthew 
Aynold has told us that the stream of pure Christianity would 
have dried up in Judwan sands had it not merged in the great 
river of Roman and world activity. Another sect would have 
been added to those already existing, and that would have 
been all. But the great vital change in society, the social 
revolution needed, would not have been attained had it not 
been for the Decree of Milan. The present writer does not 
desire to pronounce on this great theme, as regards which 
mankind will always be divided; he must be content with 
saying that the price paid for the revolution was immense. 

During the long history of Christianity there has always 

been a tendency at moments of crisis to the creation of a 

party or sect in the Christian world of the pristine idea, of 
the early attitude of the infant Church. When ceremonialism 
threatened to drown the simple doctrine of Jesus with the 
contents of pagan worship and ritual, when the world was 
manifestly too much with Christian men, a few pious souls 
have always turned with longing to the creed of immediate 
vision, to the voice of God in the soul, with no altar, priest, or 
intermediary of any kind. The mystic attitude of the Fourth 

Gospel is combined with the ethics of the Synoptics, and 4 
new charm of Christian doctrine steals over the minds of 
those who believe that the Kingdom is an inward one, and 
who see in an all but bare simplicity an attraction which the 
richest cathedral with its dim religious light cannot afford. 
For English people this attitude of mind is represented in 
Quakerism, which is only one phase of a general fact. Ger- 
many has had its Quakerism in Tauler, in the Moravians, 
Italy in the early Franciscans, different, of course, in many 
ways, yet one with the Quakers in accepting the mystic 
and inward doctrine, and also in accepting heartily the plain 
and obvious meaning of the ethics contained in the Sermon on 
the Mount, which the more conventional Christianity has con- 
trived to do without. 

Whatever view we may take of the necessity of the world- 
movement catching up in its swirl the stream of Christianity, 
We cannot ignore two great facts. In the first place, a kind of 
protest against the secularising of Christianity must con- 
stantly be made; and second, the Quakers, in making that 
protest, are certainly nearer to the teaching of Christ than is 
the more conventional Christianity. Even Puritanism, itself 
a revolt from Anglican smooth uniformity and ultra-cere- 
monialism, soon was tempted to fall from its high estate, to 
be entangled in public intrigue, and to commit some of the 
very sins which it had laid at the door of Anglicanism. Then 
it was that the Society of Friends stood forward to witness 
for the simple Gospel in this land. We may admit extrava- 
gance and folly, if we like, but when all is said and done the 
services rendered by George Fox cannot be overestimated. 
The idea of a-simple Christ life; with its absolute fidelity, its 
bold demeanour in face of all the powers of the world, its yea 
being yea, its nay nay, its worship of the heart, its loyalty to 
divine command, is so complete that, in the present writer’s 
opinion, it has presented to our people the highest 





ideal--of religion whiek has been known since Wycliffe 
It would be too long a task to show also that, if we are 
to take up the New Testament without bias we must 
admit that these Quaker ideals are nearer to the plain 
teaching of Christ than any other. Puritanism as a whole 
unfortunately took its principles more from the Old than 
from the New Testament. The organised Church has 
invariably fallen back on tradition, and Newman argues 
that we can only defend the Church on the assumption of the 
doctrine of development, not from the words or acts of the 
Founder of the Church. In the controversy always going on 
between Puritanism and the Church it is assumed on both 
sides that Christ intended to found a great visible Communion 
with sacraments and rites. But Quakerism will not have 
this; it stands by the simple ideas of Christ regnant within 
the soul, to which He binds Himself by a mystic union which 
needs no celebration in the way approved by the Church. 
Nay, it goes farther, and expressly implies that all ceremonies 
tend to obscure the vision of God from the eyes of the soul. 


The dangers of such a noble creed are manifest, for it is, 
and will probably remain, a creed for the few. But to the 
mysticism of the Quaker faith is attached the ethics of 
practical Christianity. Never was there a creed which more 
fully combined the two elements of the religion of Christ. 
Faith without works is dead, urged the great practical: 
apostle whose famous Epistle Luther called “an Epistle of 
straw.” But a mere gospel of works will never satisfy the 
infinite needs of the soul. Quakerism understood in its best 
minds both doctrines, and so did not fall into barren quietism 
on the one hand or bustling philanthropy on the other. The 
greatest Quakers loved to commune in the stillness of the 
meeting-house, no one breaking the solemn silence unless 
called of the spirit to do so, but they also looked on the world 
and the dominion of darkness, and they determined to shed 
light on that darkness, not so much by preaching as by 
Christian practice. Charles Lamb, who loved the Quaker 
meeting, has told his readers to get by heart the “ Journal of 
John Woolman.” No better testimony could be given to al! 
that is rare and high in Quakerism than these records of the 
doings and sayings of a poor man living in the last century in 
a small village in what is now the State of New Jersey. We 
are told sometimes that the retired simple man of the inner 
life does not understand the great world and its problems, 
that he is unpracticable, and so on. Had the teachings of 
Woolman been learnt, the United States would have been 
saved the horrors of the African slave trade, of the “‘ domestic 
institution” in the South, and the hugest civil war in history, 
with its incalculable losses and misery. At about the same time 
an English Quaker lady of inexpressible charm, Elizabeth 
Fry, was taking up a duty which statesmen and preachers 
had neglected, a duty which called for a courage at least 
equal to that of the field of battle. She deliberately sought 
out the most unhappy and degraded men and women England 
contained within her borders, and she began the great task of 
reforming our prisoners. The work both of John Woolman 
and of Elizabeth Fry did not proceed so much from the 
reason as from the heart, from a heart cleansed from all that 
is false, misleading, derived from prejudice. They are exem- 
plars of the saying of their Master: “If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light.” How superticial in 
their presence seem the taunts of the “ practical” man! 
How little the subjects of controversy! How the ambitions 
of the world sink into nothingness! Hers is the practical 
side of Christian quietism, with its heroic attitude of the 
inner mind, derived from the blending of the inner Christian 
idea with the ethics of Christianity applied in the actual 
stress of life. We do not doubt the loveliness of many a 
saint, of many an obscure monk or priest, in the great 
guarded fold of the orthodox Christian Church. But for 


fidelity and courage, as well as for inward light shining in 


a dark world, where will you find the superior of these saints 
of Quakerism? The Society of Friends may well be proud of 
its record, even though it knows it is not likely to convert the 
wide world. 


It may be necessary—we ourselves think it is—for the great 
rough workaday world to be addressed and controlled bya 
stronger and more definite organisation than that afforded 





by the Quaker rule; but even those who fully admit this, and 
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believe in the necessity for ordinary men of a visible Church 
and a human organisation, must acknowledge in the Friends 
the guardians of, and witnesses for, the higher spiritual life 
enjoined by our Lord. The world would be spiritually poorer 
without the Society. 





A DETECTIVE PUZZLE. 

E rarely read police reports, and never “enjoy murders,” 

as the benevolent old lady in Miss Eden’s bright story, 

“The Semi-detached House,” admitted that she did; but 
occasionally an inquest presents features which render the 
evidence worth studying as a subject of intellectual curiosity. 
One occurred, for instance, at Chorlton, near Manchester, in 
the last week which, besides some circumstances of unusual 
pathos, seemed at first sight to present an absolutely in- 
soluble detective puzzle. An old widow woman named 
Lavinia Farrer, seventy-two years of age and totally blind, 
lived alone in a small house there. She was not without 
means, ber husband, a solicitor’s clerk, having left her two 
houses and other property; but she had a temper which 
servants found intolerable, they always resigned in a pet, and 
for three weeks she had remained without one. The neigh- 
bours seem to have paid her little regard, but on Thursday, 
March 14th, a charwoman knocked at her door at intervals 
for hours, and becoming alarmed at the silence, told a relative 
of Mrs. Farrer, who authorised the breaking of the door. On 
their entrance they found the old lady lying dead on the 
floor of the kitchen, with her nose broken and a knife used 
for cutting corns lying all bloody by her side. Everything 
was perfectly neat, there was no appearance of a struggle, 
and as the door had been locked or bolted from the inside it 
was supposed at first that she had died in a fit, or from that 
universally quoted cause of sudden death, heart failure. On 
undressing the body, however, a small wound was found in 
the breast, which had scarcely bled at all, but which was 
attributed to the knife found on the floor. It was, therefore, 
assumed that Mrs. Farrer had committed suicide, but at 
the inquest which necessarily followed a new aspect was given 
to the case. Dr. Heslop, the surgeon entrusted with the post- 
mortem examination, evidently believed suicide to have been 
physically impossible. He told the coroner’s jury “the wound 
referred to by Dr. Yeats was the one that had caused death. 
Tt was a quarter of an inch long, and had penetrated to the 
heart. The ‘corn-knife’ produced corresponded to it exactly. 
As the woman was dressed however, it seemed impossible 
that the wound could have been self-inflicted. Her various 
garments above the waist were stitched up at the neck, and 
there were three of them, the apertures being in different 
directions, so that apparently she could not have got her hand 
and a knife in together. The wound, in fact, was a regular 
stab, from left to right. She could not have inflicted the 
wound from below, because her skirts were fastened tightly 
round her waist. Her clothes were in no place penetrated ; 
and on the other hand, the wound could not have been self- 
inflicted whilst she was naked, because death would be so 
rapid that she would not have time to wipe her hand or dress 
herself. Apparently she had not had a fit, because the brain 
was normal. The blood from the wound had only smeared 
one of her inner garments, and he could not find where 
the eight drops of blood on the floor could have come from.” 


Any one who reads this account with attention will see 
that he is in an intellectual ¢mpasse which it might puzzle 
Monsieur Lecog, or Sherlock Holmes, or any other of the 
detectives of fiction, who seem so marvellously clear-sighted 
because the authors invent the situation as well as the ex- 
planation, to pass through. Even Edgar Poe, who explained 
an actual and most mysterious murder so perfectly that the 
murderer, as he read the account, declared that it must have 
been written by divine assistance, would, we fancy, if he 
admitted the medical evidence, as, of course, jurors very 
properly do, have been perplexed. Certainly the jury were, 
for though the coroner gave them a caution by pointing out 
the absence of any trace of direct murder, they separated after 
an open verdict, which left the affair to the police. They 
were by no means stupid in doing so, for suicide is written out 
of the probabilities by the doctor’s evidence, and there is 
apparently no motive for murder. No money appears to have 
been removed, nor could any person have intended to profit 








by the death, for the deceased had made a will, which would, 
of course, have remained unknown till her departure. Her 
executors appeared in Court. The old lady had no enemies 
for servants who leave of their own accord do not + 
England take to the knife, especially as a weapon against 
the blind, who are protected, even among criminals b 

an almost superstitious fear of consequences. The a 
possible theory, therefore, that would fit the facts would be 
that some person unknown had for some undiscoverable 
motive entered the house in some untraceable way, had 
stunned and stripped the old lady, stabbed her with the very 
curious weapon employed, and then, having once more dressed 
the body, had avoided departing by the door, which, remember 
was locked from the inside, and had effected his escape in the 
darkness by the mysterious way he entered. Such a crime, s9 
committed, would have furnished a sufficient motive for g 
romance by Gaboriau, who would, we fancy, have made the 
murderer’s object the discovery of a paper, kept by the victim 
in her clothes, which threatened the honour of some ducal 
family or other, probably named Sarmoneuse. 


The facts, we imagine, were far simpler than, after the 
doctor had spoken, they appeared to be. Mr. Heslop had 
made one little mistake, probably from want of experience in 
murder cases. As we read the undoubted facts in evidence, 
Mrs. Farrer, who had been beard to express her weariness of 
life—a weariness most natural in a blind old widow who could 
not keep a servant—and her wish that she had a gun to shoot 
herself with, on Wednesday evening while in the kitchen pre. 
paring her supper stumbled against something, perhaps the 
mantelpiece, and broke her nose. The accident, so specially 
terrible to a blind person, exasperated her depression and her 
temper into frenzy, and she resolved to kill herself. Dropping 
her gown and petticoats from her waist, she snatched up the 
“ corn-knife,” and, lifting her underclothing, drove it as nearly 
as she could guess into her heart. She succeeded, but she did 
not die instantaneously. People very rarely do. She was 
able, by a natural instinct, to snatch up her dress and ‘petti- 
coats and fasten them tightly about her, and then, say after 
one minute of gasping, she died. The very slight fall of blood 
to the floor, which so struck the doctor, occurred before she had 
replaced her dress, and was possibly from the nose. Curiously 
enough, all the symptoms which excited the doctor's surprise 
stand recorded in the account of that most unprovoked of 
crimes, the assassination of the innocent Empress of Austria by 
Luccheni. They are mentioned by the authoress of “The 
Martyrdom of an Empress,” who must have been present 
when that great crime occurred. She says that the Empress, 
after being stabbed by a sharp triangular stiletto, walked 
across the gang-plank of the steamer, and then “she was 
immediately carried to the upper deck of the ‘Geneva, 
although all those who surrounded her continued stupidly to 
imagine that she had been merely startled and was not 
seriously hurt, and there she was laid upon some red velvet 
cushions hastily brought from the captain’s room. In spite 
of the immediate use of smelling-salts, cold water, and 
vinegar, the Empress did not recover consciousness, and so 
terribly white and drawn did her beautiful features become 
that Countess Sztaray, who stood by wringing her hands help- 
lessly, finally made up her mind to unfasten the imperial 
lady’s corsage. Upon doing so she gave a terrible scream, for 
she found that it had been pierced by some sharp instrument 
above the left breast, and that a few drops of blood were 
slowly oozing from a very small triangular wound which 
showed like a deep purple mark upon the tender white flesh.” 
There was in Mrs. Farrer’s case no romance and no murder, 
only an ordinary suicide, produced by a sense of intolerable 
loneliness, which had been exasperated by a sudden and severe 
physical misfortune into frenzy. “Suicide while momentarily 
of unsound mind,” would have been the just verdict. Utter 
loneliness, even among the well-to-do, is a much more frequent 
cause of that offence than is imagined, the isolation being 
produced either by unpopularity, or as in the curious case 
recorded on Tuesday, when a man of really large means 
apparently dreaded intrusion lest he should be robbed, or 
through the death of some one upon whom the victim of 
melancholy had become dependent for the sympathy neces. 
sary to life. We should not, indeed, ourselves doubt, though, 
of course, no proof is possible, that a mental sense of loneli- 
ness frequently produces an intolerable weariness of waiting 
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longer, @ weariness which yields only to religious resigna- 
po However that may be, we think it was unquestionably 
ps cause of Mrs, Lavinia Farrer’s suicide. 





THE FAMINE MONTH. 


HE Russians, besides spring, summer, autumn, and 

T winter, name a fifth season between the autumn rains 
and the winter frost. It is called “ Rasputnya,” and its 
practical meaning is “the time when no man can travel.” If 
the animals of England were to make a calendar, they might 
sive some such name to the month of March, and distin- 
guish it, in the common tongue of the wocds, as “the 
season When no beast can eat.” Had not the eighteenth 
centwy discovered turnips, even our domestic animals 
would be starving. There has been practically no growth 
of grass or wild herbs since late September, and all that 
remained would be eaten bare. Hay, the neglect to make 
which enabled Elizabeth’s soldiers to capture the cattle 
of the Irish in the valleys in winter, and so to subdue the 
country, is an artificial product, of which the grass, if left to 
grow long in the fields, and die where it stands, would not 
take the place, and none of our evergreen trees except the 
holly, which deer eat greedily, is fit for animal food. But as 
things are, practically all the sheep in England, except the 
ewes with lambs, are on short commons, all the “rough 
stock” go hungry—a form of Lenten fast which perhaps does 
them no harm—and the bird population of our woods, gardens, 
and fields is at its very lowest. The blackbirds and thrushes, 
which have hung round the gardens all the winter, then 
often disappear, probably to the riversides and the southern 
coasts of Cornwall and Devon, though some few have actually 
begun to build their nests. The starlings move away to the 
coasts and marshes. Even the rooks are often half starved 
while building their nests, and the woods have been cleared of 
the last nut, haw, and acorn. This is the time when every 
sensible keeper feeds his wild pheasants most liberally, other- 
wise they must either come to the stackyards or be so starved 
that their laying powers are impaired, for the only item in 
which this large imported bird has failed to become acclima- 
tised is that it still lays its eggs rather too early. 

There is almost no insect life by day. The very earliest 
flowers are visited by no single pair of wings of bee or fly. In 
the shrubberies, in the copses, where last year’s wood was cut, 
and the ground will in April be a mass of flowers, there are 
often a few blossoms even in late January, a cowslip, a prim- 
rose or two, a few daisies. The March winds kill these off, all 
except the primroses, but aconite takes their place in yellow 
beds, the wood violets blossom close to earth, and in the 
grass walks, in the gardens, and in the old orchards the 
snowdrops hang thick. Never a fly, or gnat, or bee ever 
settles on these March flowers. They look as if preserved 
in ice, cold and untouched in a dead world, like that in pre. 
historic ages when there were no living things but plants. 
Later, when the April sun has warmed the earth and the 
rains have wetted it kindly, the humble-bees will come 
out, boisterous and hungry, and hurl themselves into 
the crocus flowers, and revel on the saffron. But the 
March crocus is used as food not by the insects, but by the 
sparrows, who regard the blossoms in the light of early 
strawberries. It is evidence of the scarcity of natural food 
that even the sparrow, parasite as he is, and always able to 
command a meal of other people’s leavings, looks on the 
crocuses as a special gift planted by his earthly providence, 
man, as something nice for dessert in the famine month. 
He pulls the blossoms to pieces not for mischief, but to get 
at the saffron, which he incontinently devours. Our two 
earliest honey-bearing flowers, and the only two, except the 
crocus, are the pink American currant and the almond. On 
the first hot April day the former swarms with bees. Almost 
every grape-like branch of red blossom has its honey-seeker 
busy below it, and should an almond tree blossom late it is 
always discerned by the scouts from distant hives. But while 
the March winds blow the almond may cover its branches 
With a pink snow of blossom, and no bee comes. Now the 
bees are the very earliest of all insects to “get about” after 
the winter sleep, because they keep the hive warm all through 
the dead months, and provision it, and are always ready to 
80 out prospecting, if only the sun will shine. Sometimes, 








in a sudden thaw, when the sun shines hot, a bee may be seen 
hovering over the melting snow, and wondering what has 
happened to the flowers. 

At the end of the month the English creatures which 
hibernate for the express purpose of avoiding famine waken 
up, come out of their winter quarters, and very nearly starve. 
These creatures are naturally those which live either on 
insects, which the cold gradually destroys, or which hiber- 
nate to avoid it, or are insects and molluscs which live 
upon leaves and plants, the supply of which ceases 
altogether after January. It is sometimes forgotten how 
many of our native creatures do hibernate, or do so partially, 
to avoid famine, a period of retreat most serviceable to them 
at the present season. The first place must be given to the 
insect-eating mammals. The insect-eating birds all fly away to 
the South. The mammals cannot move, so they suspend 
existence. Of these insect-eating beasts the hedgehog is the 
most representative. He belongs to an order, found in most 
parts of the globe, placed between the carnivora and the 
rodents. From January to April he sleeps, and if he wakes 
in the famine month may be seen wandering about by day- 
light, desperately hungry and foodless. The badger is partly 
insectivorous, and partly feeds on roots and bulbs. But we 
may take it that his main store comes from snails, slugs, 
worms, wasp-grubs, beetles, and the like, besides any 
flesh he can catch or find. He, too, sleeps through 
most of March. The dormouse does the same, and the 
squirrels probably find their stock of nuts growing very low, 
and impossible to replenish. The disappearance of insect food 
is not only caused by death. Probably the main pabulum of 
the larger so-called insect feeders is provided by the 
millions of large snails, slugs, beetles, and, in addition, 
by earthworms and grubs and larve. The worms go down 
deep into the ground in March. They cannot stand the 
drying winds, and the beetles and grubs bury them- 
selves also. The countless millions of ants of all kinds, the 
eggs of which provide food for very many birds, and possibly 
for the smaller mammals, descend to great depths below the 
surface, andareinvisibletill April. All thechrysalides of butter- 
flies or moths are either underground or hidden in cocoons. 
There are no caterpillars, for there are no leaves for them to 
eat, though the soft-bodied slugs seem able to come forth in 
all winds and weathers, and gnaw the tops of the snowdrop 
leaves. But the big garden snails represent the greatest loss 
of animal food to the birds and to the smaller beasts. A big 
snail is probably the largest morsel easily obtainable. The 
contents of its shell are as large as those of a fresh-water 
mussel, Itis a meal in itself fur a thrush, and four or five 
must go far to make dinner for a hedgehog. As there is 
nothing whatever left for these snails to eat, they creep away 
into holes in walls and hedge-bottoms, fasten up the mouths 
of their shells, and hibernate till the warm weather comes, 
They may be found by persons knowing in their habits, 
and are gathered in scores in suitable places, all sealed up and 
sleeping. Near Swindon they are hunted for by connoisseurs, 
taken home in bags, cooked, and eaten. 


A fall of snow late in the month shows by its effects on the 
birds how narrow is the margin of subsistence. March snow 
kills the starlings wholesale, and utterly paralyses the usually 
wild lapwings. These, by constantly shifting their ground from 
the coast to the ploughed fields inland during the winter, do 
continue to live and keep fat. Last year a sudden fall of 
snow took place in the Eastern Counties at the close of 
March. It was not very heavy, but near Sheringham, in 
Norfolk, the plover were seen sitting about in the fields, close 
to the golf links, and allowing persons to approach within 
thirty yards of them. 

The only places where life seems still moving and food 
present are by the running rivers. Running water, which main- 
tains a more even temperature than air, is prolific at all 
seasons of some forms of life, the microscopic creatures 
which swarm in it almost unseen. Their eggs are laid in 
winter, and hatch rapidly. In early March the myriads of 
these creatures, clinging like film and glue to the water weeds, 
are the main food of fisb. Yet even then the trout are thin 
and hungry. But the even temperature of the waters is all 
the time quietly breeding the ephemeridz, such as the “ March 
brown,” or inciting their larve to come up to the surface and 
climb the grass stems to the upper air, there to become flies 
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and descend again on the water as food for fishes. But 
though there are some evergreen, or everlasting, water weeds, 
these are in the minority. The greater number of the sub- 
aquatic plants, and all those like the sedges and reeds on the 
margins, die each year when the frost comes, just like land 
plants. Thus most of the innumerable water snails and other 
creatures which feed on these descend and bury themselves in 
the mud just as the land snails do. Their young, which in 
summer swarm upon the weeds, studding them like shots 
upon a gut line, are not yet in evidence, and the fish are on 
short rations like the birds and beasts. What provents a 
great and annual loss of animal life during this the season of 
greatest strain and endurance is the astonishing speed of 
spring when it does begin. A real rise in temperature 
summons all the birds from the trees, the insects from their 
hiding-places, the birds from the South, the green shoots from 
the ground, the grass stems from the earth, wakens the hiber- 
nating mammals and molluscs, summons the earthworms to the 
surface, and sets free the clouds of ephemeride on the waters 
literally in a few hours, and in the cases of the insects in a 
few minutes, of real warmth. After famine a feast, is the 
rule of Nature; and Nature’s feasts are on a lavish scale, 
always compensating for the fasts which have preceded them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eae es 
THE DEAD-SET AGAINST SIR ALFRED MILNER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1rzx,—In common with many another friend and admirer of 
Sir A. Milner, I have read with real regret the reflections on 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes which to my mind disfigure your otherwise 
admirable defence of the High Commissioner in the Spectator 
of March 9th. However much we may condemn his part in 
the Jameson Raid (paid for, one had imagined, by this time), 
there is absolutely no ground for supposing that Mr. Rhodes 
has the faintest. design to pose as a representative of 
Imperialism in opposition to Sir Alfred Milner or any other 
accredited official representative. What has he done or said 
since Sir Alfred’s advent in South Africa to justify the 
shadow of the shade of that suspicion? If the truth were 
known, he has, perhaps, had his chance to profit, in the sense 
of making up old quarrels, by the movement against the High 
Commissioner. One seems to see a hint of certain subterra- 
nean overtures in the attempt made by Sir Alfred’s enemies 
in the Press to fall back on Mr. Rhodes as, “after all, the anti- 
dote for Sir Alfred Milner.” Be that as it may, his attitude 
since Sir Alfred Milner came has been merely unexception- 
able. He kept away from the festivities (which he had 
himself prepared) at the opening of the railway at Bulawayo, 
that he might not embarrass the High Commissioner, or 
seem to be challenging a fraction of his popularity. 
Throughout the war, beyond going through the siege of 
Eimberley with his own workpeople of De Beers, sharing 
hardships and privation like any common person, beyond 
equipping General French with the stores necessary to catch 
Cronje, and subscribing more than any single individual (as, 
indeed, was just) to various war funds, Mr. Rhodes has lain 
hidden. His solitary public appearance was made at the open- 
ing of the South African League Congress, when he reminded his 
hearers how much they owed to Lord Roberts and Sir Alfred 
Milner, and, pleading for conciliation, impressed on them the 
important truth that “in this war we have not been fighting 
the Dutch, let us be quite clear about that. We have been 
fighting Krugerism,—the domination of one man and a tiny 
oligarchy, his personal adherents.” Surely these sentiments 
were not improper in the President of the South African 
League. But you will say that though Myr. Rhodes’s 
conduct has been blameless enough during Sir Alfred 
Milner’s High-Commissionership, you feel justified of your 
grave doubts of him by his sneers at Downing Street 
in the days of Sir Alfred’s predecessors? If I am right, 
you are misled by that old, old perversion of what took 
place over the acquisition of Bechuanaland. It will be 
hard to find a finer instance of the potency of a solitary 
untruth. Mr. Rhodes is accused of taking up the cudgels on 
behalf of the Transvaal as against the Imperial Government. 
What he actually did was to point out that if Bechuanaland 
should be occupied by Boers, it would not stand direct 








phrase “I want to eliminate the Imperial factor.” cui “ 
the verbatim account of the speech in question, we find that 
Mr. Rhodes said this:—“If we do not settle this oursely, 

[z.e., get hold of Bechuanaland, the key to tha N orth] we oun 
see it taken up in the House of Commons on the ond side or 
other, not from any real interest in the question, but simpl 
because of its consequences to those occupying the Ministery 
benches. We want to get rid of Downing Street in this 
question and to deal with it ourselves as a self governing 
Colony.” I need not enlarge on the difference between 
this, the authentic version of Mr. Rhodes’s one well-known 
reference to Downing Street, and the perversion. But if 
you still disapprove his tone in this regard, I should like to 
remind you that Mr. Rhodes was speaking at a time when 
Imperialists in this country were sufficiently rare. Is jt any 
wonder that he deprecated the interference of the Little 
Englander in days when Little Englander M.P’s were 
many; that he was anxious that Parliament should 
not pluck the proposed new acquisition from the Empire? 
“We are all Imperialists now,” said Mr. Chamberlain the 
other day. But Mr. Rhodes was an Imperialist before Im. 
perialism had permeated Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., C, B, 


Imperial government. He is accused of having 


P.S.—If any of your readers care to have Mr. Rhodes’s 
“confession of faith” in his own words, they will perhaps be 
interested in the accompanying extracts from his speeches 
between 1883 and 1891 :— 

(1) “I believe in a United States of South Africa, but as g 
ae of the British Empire.”—Cape House, July 18th, 
1 4 
‘I think all would recognise that I am an Englishman, 
and that my strongest feeling is loyalty to my own 
country.”—Cape House, June 30th, 1885. 

“The Hon. Member for Stellenbosch (Mr. Hofmeyr), th® 
advocate of an independent South Africa under its own 
flag, has no bait that can tempt me.’—Cape House, 
June 28rd, 1887. 

« We must endeavour to make those who live with us feel 
that there is no race distinction between us; whvther 
Dutch or English, we are combined in one object, and 
that is the union of the States of South Africa, without 
abandonment of the Imperial tie.”—Barkly West, Sep- 
tember 28th, 1888, ; 
(5) “I know myself I am not prepared at any time to 
forfeit my flag. ..... It I forfeit my flag, what have I 
left? If you take away my flag, you take away every: 
thing.”—Kimberley, September 6th, 1890. 

“Well, we have made mistakes ia the past in reference to 
the neighbouring States, and if I had my will I would 
abolish that system of independent States, antagonistic to 
ourselves, south of the Zambesi.”—Kimberley, March 20th, 
1891. 

[We gladly publish “C. B.’s” able defence of Mr. Rhodes, 
though we cannot agree with it, for we desire that our 
readers should hear both sides. We were not, in fact; 
alluding to the much disputed “Imperial factor” speech, 
but to the attitude assumed by Mr. Rhodes towards the 
Imperial Government and the Colonial Office directly after 
the close of the Matabele War. Our grounds for dis- 
trusting Mr. Rhodes’s Imperialism, and for regarding 
it as an Imperialism for which the Empire has no use, are, 
however, wider than any petulance of speech in regard to the 
Home Government. We distrust him as an Imperialist 
because—(1) he gave £10,000 to the Irish rebel party under 
Mr. Parnell when the defenders of the Union were engaged in 
a death-struggle with that party,—.e., Mr. Rhodes handed 
the sinews of war to the Empire’s deadliest enemy; (2) 
he pampered the Bond, though knowing all the time, as 
we now perceive, its true nature; (3) he introduced into the 
Empire that demoralising mixture of speculative com- 
mercialism and Imperialism which led, among other things, to 
the crimes and blunders of the Matabeleland settlement and the 
Matabele revolt; (4) heengineered, or, more correctly, muddled, 
the Jameson Raid, and so tied the hands of the Imperial 
Government for five years while the Boers were preparing 
their forces, and thus prevented us helping the Outlanders, 
though help was rightly due to'them. “A plague on such 
Imperialism ” seems to us the necessary comment. What would 
Imperialists have said- if before the -war. some capitalist 
here, who professed to be an Imperialist, had given £10,000 
to the leaders of the Bond? But the Bond was not so deadly 
an enemy of the Empire as Mr. Parnell and his National 
League.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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(4) 


(6) 
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WOMEN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To tHE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

crowded meeting at the Imperial Institute 
by Mr. Chamberlain upon the encouragement of 

men’s emigration to South Africa, and the sympathetic 
: pete of the proposals then submitted in the columns of 
the Press, render it clear that the British nation is not 
unmindful of the claim of her lands beyond the seas. The 
moment is approaching when with the close of the war sterling 
women of every class will be required in South Africa to take 
their part in the work of restoration and consolidation. 
Many employments and professions are already awaiting 
them and as the country becomes more settled fresh open- 
“¢ all sorts will arise. Women of proved suitability are 

prepared to go, and the only burrier to an extensive dev—lop- 

ment of this essential movement is the lack of funds. 

Financial support is needed for the following purposes :— 

(1) Hostels at Cape Town and at the chief centres, such a- 
Durban, Pretoria, Kimberley, Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, &c., where women and girls can be 
received for a few days on arrival, and where if they have 
daily engagements they may reside permanently. Each 
of these hostels would be also an employment bureau 
for every kind of woman’s work, and would require a 
capable salaried lady superintendent to manage the home 
aod the employment bureau and to act as correspondent 
between employer and employed. 

(2) Provision for the proper care and guidance of women 
throughout the journey from England to their final 
destination in South Africa. 

(3) Grants in aid ef passages from England to South Africa 
when the traveller cannot afford the whole cost, or loans 
to be repaid within a given period. 

(4) The enlargement of the secretarial department of the 
Women’s Emigration Association. It is obvious that with 
the wide extension of operations which is indicated the 
existing hard-wo:ked staff must perforce be supplemented, 
and though voluntary workers will in the futuce, as in the 
past, render their untiring and invaluable services, certain 
additions to the salaried officials are essential, 

Englishmen and Englishwomen must alike desire for our new 
territories and for South Africa generally the same ordered, 
wholesome, law-abiding traditions as are to be found in the 

Qld Country; and these can only be built up on a lasting 
basis by rendering life possible there as here for women of 
refimement and repute, whether as teachers, nurses, secre- 
taries, typists, telegraph or telephone clerks, sempstresses, or 
household assistants. But we would appeal for funds not 
only to help those who go to earn their daily bread, but also 
to enable the wives, the daughters, and the sisters of settlers to 
join their belongings in the new country. Many a man could 
make a home for his wife or sister but for the initial cost of 
her passage and the difficulties of the journey for inexperi- 
enced women. Openings in the new territories are declined 
by men at the front because they cannot bring out those 
dependent upon them in England. They need that the ocean 
be bridged for them by kindly forethought, by experienced 
and economica] organisation, by suitable protection, and by 
carefully adjusted financial assistance. It is surely not much 
to ask that we to whom domestic comfort is a matter of 
course should contribute in these ways to make a home life 
possible for those upon whom the future of South Africa 
depends. Subscriptions may be sent to the treasurer, South 
African Fund, British Women’s Emigration Association, the 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington.—We are, Sir, &c., 

ELLEN JOYCE, 

Lovisa M. KNIGHTLEY, 

ELEANOR J. CHUTE, 

Epitu LYTTELTON GELL, 

Mary Benson. 

[We most heartily endorse the above, and trust that the 
appeal for subscriptions will meet with a liberal response. 
Those who desire to help on the settlement, and to share in 
the work of making British South Africa take its place beside 
Canada and Australia in the Empire, cannot do better than 
support this movement for women’s emigration. — Ep. 
Spectator. ] 
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THE CELTIC INSPIRATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have read with the greatest interest Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s letter on “The Celtic Inspiration” in the Spectator 
of March 2nd, The peculiar Celtic inspiration, or the Celtic 


| spirit, in poetry is something so vague and hard to define, it 
| isso misty and intangible, that when we feel its influence 

most we cau hardly be sure that we have come in touch with, 
or have grasped, anything that really exists. Mr. Gwynn 
deals only with one branch of the Celtic peoples, the Irish. 
But the Celtic inspiration, or the Celtic glamour, is found in 
other branches of the race. It is both peculiar to and 
common to all Celtic peoples. The Celts are deeply religious; 
they mostly cling devotedly to Roman Catholicism, they 
would be named among the most Christian races of Western 
Europe, and yet that which marks the Celtic inspiration is a 
special form of Nature-worship mingling with, or existing side 
by side with, their Christianity. They feel so deeply the influ- 
ences of Nature and of natural environment, its terrors and its 
beauties appeal to them so vividly, that they cannot but love, 
or dread, or worship, as each aspect of it appeals to them by 
turns. But it is all vague and shadowy, like a dream which 
haunts us involuntarily, and that we cannot get rid of. Léon 
Gautier in his notice of the Breton poet Briseux remarks :— 
“Tl est infiniment plus Breton que chrétien.” “‘ Les Bretons’ 
{the name of a poem] sont un étrange et déplorable assem- 
blage de, superstitions paiennes et de légendes chrétiennes.” 
“Tl fait concourir entre eux le vieux paganisme et le 
christianisme Breton, donnart d’une main également 
empressée la palme poétique a la vérité ou a Verreur.” Fifty 
years ago, when in Scotland discussion arose between Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, and the latter maintained that 
Scotland had kept the Christian faith in purity ever since it 
had received it, the Episcopalians would reply, half jokingly, 
that it might well be so; for that up to the end of the 
eighteenth century and later the real religion of the High- 
landers and Western Islanders was still paganism. Spanish 
Galicia is another Celtic country full of the Celtic spirit, and 
we find the same phenomenon :— 


“‘' Na madriiia, si me morro “ No, god-mother, if I die 
non m’enterren en sagrado Don’t let them bury me in the 
enterrenme eu campo verde Church-yard, 
onde 4 pacer vai o gado ; let them bury me in the green field 


! Hanme de matar amores where the cattle go to graze; 
Qu’é un’ mal desesperado |” I must die of love 
Which is an ill incurable!” 


Thus sings a love-lorn maid in Gallegan folk-lore song, the 
vague yearning for Nature overpowering even the desire for 
Christian burial. In what other race should we find this kind 
of subjection to the witchery of Nature? But other races 
have been Nature-worshippers ; other peoples have felt as keenly 
as the Celts do the beauty and the terrors of Nature. The 
Greeks did so; but they were able to translate, as it were, the 
beauty of Nature into human form, they anthropomorphised 
all its loveliness, and majesty, and terror; they clad it with 
the higher beauty and intelligence of superhuman, almost 
supersensuous, humanity, and worshipped that. So, too, it 
was with most of the great Oriental religions, faulty fore- 
shadowings and intimations as it were of the Incarnation. 
Nature-worship became to them areligion, palpable, intelligible, 
visible. But to the Celt the feeling for Nature halts half-way ; it 
is not now, or within the time of any Celtic poetry that we know 
of, a real religion for them; it is too vague and intangible for 
that; witness the whole cycle of so-called Ossianic verse. It 
is but a magic, the shadow cast by a religion as it passes 
away; the thin smoke-wreath that remains when the warm 
bright flame is extinct. The gods of Scandinavian mythology, 
Odin, Baldur, Thov, and Lok, are more definite and real to us 
than the half-historical heroes of Celtic tradition, Finan, 
Deirdre, and the rest. Thus it is that Mr. Gwynn almost 
necessarily speaks of “magic,” of “the Gaelic habit of 
introducing magical powers.” <A religion which has passed 
away frequently survives as magic under its successor. 
It is a shadow, not a substance, but it darkens and fills up 
all the background; it still influences the inner hidden 
life. May not this, conjoined with the inability of the 
Celtic race to express or externalise their Nature-worship in 
anthropomorphic forms, as did the Greeks and others,—may 
not this be the secret of what is called the Celtic spirit, or 
inspiration? Megalithic monuments, avenues, and concentric 
circles may have had a profound symbolism, but it is hardly 
definite. It never crystallised into anthropomorphic forms; 
it remained always in solution. Hence its permanence and 
continued vitality; its still mingling of paganism with 
Christianity, yet with a true holding of the latter. It is hard 
to combat or destroy what is intangible. A great Celtic poet 








may arise; but this, which differentiates the Celtic spirit and 
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inspiration from that of other races,—this, though it quickens 
sensibility, has never touched humanity like the poetry of 
Hellas and of Rome, of Dante, of Shakespeare, or of Goethe, 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. 


THE NEW ARMY SCHEME. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I venture with all deference to make, with your permis- 
sion, one or two remarks upon the article in the Spectator of 
March 16th under the above heading. I do so by way of 
suggestions founded on long intimacy, in regimental duty, 
with the British soldier before the introduction of the so- 
called short-service system. It is admitted in the article 
referred to that “the recruit ought to be able to feel that if 
he goes into the Army, and behaves himself, and does not show 
wasteful negligence as regards his clothing and accoutre- 
ments, he will,” with other advantages, “ have a shilling a da; 
pocket-money.” It is also well said:—‘If men coul 
feel that once in the Army they were always sure of 
the clear shilling a day to spend or save as they 
liked the effect in attracting men would be out 
of all proportion to the extra expense.” All this I think 
every officer of much regimental experience will agree 
with, but with the limitations above stated as to behaving 
himself no soldier can feel sure of the clear shilling a day to 
spend as he likes. There is not only this uncertainty, there 
is also the objection to deductions from pay contingent on 
conduct, and within the power of a commanding officer to 
inflict, that it depends very often on the caprice or temper of 
a commanding officer, and so far goes against the soldier's 
feelings of what is fair and just. As regards the raising of 
Indian regiments for tropical garrison duty, it may be doubted 
whether it is wise to increase the employment of our Sepoys 
out of their own country, and especially upon duty so wanting 
in the excitement attending on service in the field. “Let 
any prince, or state, think soberly of his forces, except his 
militia of natives be of good and valiant soldiers.” “As for 
mercenary forces (which is the help in this case) all examples 
show that, whatsoever estate, or prince, doth rest upon them, 
he may spread his feathers for a time, but he will need them 
soon after.” This, Bacon’s opinion, is worth consideration 
just now, and so is the historian Napier’s, that “ military 
virtue is not the growth of a day, nor is there any nation so 
rich and populous, that despising it can rest secure.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Emeritus, R.A. 


THE CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I do not know if you wish to continue a controversy of 
partisans. Halil Halid overstates his case, hut he is more 
right in his facts than Canon MacColl. It is perfectly true 
that Moslems, not being officials, are actually prevented 
from carrying arms under the present régime. The law is 
stringently enforced, as every one knows who is really 
acquainted with the interior of Turkey. Very few of the 
perpetrators of the last massacres in Constantinople were 
able to procure either swords or firearms. The Armenians 
were much better provided. Further, the army exemption- 
tax is not heavy, but very light, and a trivial burden compared 
to years of service with the colours in Hasa or Yemen, or the 
earlier system of tribute children. The Sherd, or religious 
law, does not, in fact, govern the status of the rayahs, and 
has more often protected them against the arbitrary will of 
the Sultan than led to their oppression. On this matter, as 
on the functions of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, Canon MacOoll 
might learn from the able diplomat who calls himself 
“Odysseus.” I wish to hold no brief for the Porte, between 
whose diplomatic professions and actual practice there is wide 
enough discrepancy. But I wish to bear witness that only in 
certain respects is there in Turkey one law for Moslems and 
another for Christians; that in any case there is not only law 
for Christians, but much enforcement of it; and that vast 
numbers of rayahs live under it happily enough. Canon 
MacColl’s creed on this matter seems as immutable and as 
little affected by facts as the Koranic Law itself.—I am, Sir, 
&e., D. G. Hoaartu. 

[Our own impression is that, whatever may be the theory, 
the actual conditions for Moslems and Christians are, under the 
present régime, almost equally bad. We can publish no more 
letters on this subject.—Eb. Spectator.] 

















BUTTERFLIES FOR LONDON PARKs, 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—The idea of stocking the London parks with butterflies 

which forms the subject of an extremely ipteresting article in 
the Spectator of March 16th, is undoubtedly one which would 
appeal most strongly to every lover of Nature. It would be 
difficult indeed to imagine a more beautiful sight than would 
be afforded by the spectacle of many thousands of these 
living jewels disporting themselves among the flowers which 
adorn our London parks, and it is a treat never to be forgotten 
to gaze upon the regal loveliness of such as the red admiral 
as he floats across the pathway with an inimitable grace of 
motion, or alights for a moment on a blossom of his favourite 
white valerian or a snowy phlox, the while shivering his 
gorgeous wings in sheer ecstasy, as if conscious of the 
splendid contrast they present against the white background, 
But it seems that there would be many difficulties to obstruct 
the adoption of such a scheme on anything like the mam. 
moth scale that your contributor suggests. The butterfly 
is a fragile creature, and his life is beset with many and 
great dangers—the swoop of a greedy sparrow, a tattered 
cap flung at him by some imp of mischief, and a thousand 
other possibilities which could in a moment sever the 
slender thread of his existence—not to speak of the count 
less dangers which surround him during the earlier stages 
of his career. I will not weary your readers with yards of 
statistics to show how small a percentage of each brood 
of caterpillars may reasonably hope to arrive at maturity, 
but it must be evident to any careful thinker that 
in order to produce the “hundreds of thousands” of 
butterflies of which your contributor dreams, food must 
be supplied for an infinitely more prodigious number 
of caterpillars. And then arises the obvious objection, — 
whence is to be obtained this enormous provision? The 
caterpillar is a voracious eater, and will consume many 
times his own weight of leaves in a day, and I fancy it is an 
open question whether it would cause universal delight if the 
London County Council were to consider it expedient to plant 
half the park with the necessary beds of nettles and thistles, 
for the “warm corner” which your contributor suggests 
would scarcely suffice to make any appreciable difference inthe 
number of butterflies. Or are we to rob Peter to pay Paul, and 
obtain the desired quota at the expense of stripping the fine elms 
and limes of their foliage? The large tortoiseshell, to which 
your contributor alludes, feeds largely on the leaves of 
the elms, and I have myself seen, in a wood near Oxford, a 
splendid tree almost bare owing to the ravages of these larva, 
and yet there was no great abundance of the butterflies when 
I visited the spot later on. Such a scheme—although it may 
appear most delightful in theory—cannot but fail if put to 
the test, as the production of butterflies in any large quantities 
would necessarily involve a terrible destruction of foliage, 
and unless it were done on an enormous scale the increase 
would hardly be sufficient to repay the trouble expended. 
Moreover, we can never hope to see the same profusion of 
insect life as that which is to be found in the tropics, and for 
which your contributor sighs, unless we have a similar 
luxuriance of vegetation. It would seem, then, that the advo. 
cates of such a scheme must inevitably find themselves 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma, and there is no doubt 
that they would live to repent the day that they introduced 
into the parks large quantities of the beautiful leopard 
moth—to which reference is also made—for these larve 
live exclusively inside the trunks of trees, and are by no 
means particular to confine their attentions to rotten wood. 
But even supposing the scheme to be practicable, and that 
the dream of the London County Council has become a 
reality ; another difficulty would assuredly present itself, and 
they would have to assign a special cordon of police to guard 
against the wholesale destruction of the lovely insects by 
small urchins, whose only impulse at the sight of a butterfly 
is to chase it and crush out its tiny life between their grimy 
fingers !—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, 

Dalwhinnie, Purley. 





A GREAT SCOTTISH TEACHER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—While thanking you for your admirable article on 
George Macdonald—* A Great Scottish Teacher”—in refer 
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roposed memorial to celebrate his services and 
nius about to be erected by the people of his native place in 
, ndeenshire, one is prompted to ask: “May not we 
Southrons take part in this celebration?” Great is the debt 
hich many of us in England owe to George Macdonald. Not 
“I ‘n Scotland, but in England surely, thirty or forty years 
* sent raged that “inner contest between faith in the God 
y poe Christ and the God of John Calvin” of which you 
yon and to many of us Macdonald was “a man sent from 
God.” Is it too much to say that for a large section of the 
Christian Chureh in England he changed the whole aspect of 
faith from one of fear to that of love? May it not therefore 
be allowed us to join in some way in this celebration >—~I am, 
Sir &e, A. TIDMAN GILL. 


The Bognor Club. 
THOMAS ERSKINE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow me to correct an error in your interest- 
ing article under the above heading in the Spectator of 
March 16th? Thomas Erskine was not a “divine.” He was 
a layman, and a member of my own profession, the Scottish 
Bar, although his whole life and energies were devoted to 
theological writing. The Erskines who were divines belonged 
to that very school which George Macdonald has sought to 
fight to the death.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lanark. W. G. Scort-MoncrizrFr. 
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HOME DEFENCE AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—On reading your interesting article on “ The New Army 
Scheme” in the Spectator of March 16th, I was very much 
struck by your admirable suggestion for keeping in touch 
with the large number of trained men who every year sever 
their connection with the Regulars, the Militia, the Yeomanry, 
and the Volunteers, and at the same time solving (in a great 
measure) the problem of old-ege pensions. As a Volunteer 
oficer in a mining and manufacturing district I know from 
experience what numbers of working men leave the ranks of 
the Volunteers every year with a useful knowledge of drill 
and shooting, which would make them invaluable to the 
country in case of “imminent danger from invasion.” A 
scheme of pensions such as you suggest would keep the War 
Office in touch with these men, and would also add immensely 
to the numbers of the men who would join the Volunteers for 
a period of service, besides keeping in the ranks for another 
two years the large number of men who, for very little reason, 
retire at the end of the three years for which they are com- 
pelled to serve, and who would be very much more efficient 
after another two years. One alteration I should like to 
suggest in your scheme. You suggest a man who had served 
his time should have a policy entitling him to an old-age 
pension at sixty-five, provided he registered himself and 
reported himself twice a year for identification and endorse- 
ment of his policy. Why not goa step further and insist on 
his going through some shooting course every year (however 
simple), and thus keeping up, or even improving, his shooting ? 
His drill he would easily pick up again any time, but it would be 
much better for him to be given a chance of practising shoot- 
ing every year, and compelled to do a certain defined course. 
He could easily be attached to some battalion or detachment 
for this purpose, and a certificate that he had fired his course 
could be endorsed each year on his policy—Hoping that 
your admirable scheme will be kept prominently forward, 
Tam, Sir, &c., VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 
{Our correspondent’s suggestion is per se excellent. We 
did not put it forward, however, because we did not want to 
overload the scheme. If and when the Reserve is formed, we 
hope that shooting competitions may be arranged for the Home 
Defence Reservists in each district. The great thing is to 
get the register, and to secure that simplicity of scheme is 
necessary. Trained men must not be frightened off the 
register by the fear that peace duties will be imposed on them. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. RITCHIE’S PROMISED BILL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPKCTATOR.”} 
Sm,—Lord Salisbury is reported as having said that “in 


punitive legislation against the intemperate he is inclined to 








go even a step further” than the Bishop of Winchester. I 
hope, Sir, you will try to induce Mr. Ritchie in his coming 
Bill to act on the suggestion. The Bishop’s Bill may be of 
use as a thin end of the wedge, but will be ineffectual as it 
stands at present. In large towns identification will be im- 
possible, and in rural districts conviction for drunkenness is 
so seldom attempted that many long-experienced Magistrates 
have never known “three cases of conviction in one year” 
against any individual, or “nine cases in a lifetime.” Lady 
Henry Somerset the other day at Hereford made easy fun of 
me by imagining the overworked, under-educated barmaid 
taking down a bulky volume of names of inebriates before 
serving out each whisky-and-soda. But if only it be made 
easy and restrictive rather than punitive, I make bold to say 
that no remedy will check drunkenness more effectively in 
country districts than a black-list of inebriates. Unless the 
Home Office can devise means to make Chief Constables 
encourage the police to shut up a drunkard till he is sober, 
instead of guiding him to his home, where he can do most 
cruel harm, the required number of convictions will, as now, 
be rarely obtained. And even if they are obtained, the 
risk of encouraging convictions is too great. Why do 
so many wives tolerate the nameless horrors of having 
drunken husbands guided to their homes on Saturday 
nights without a protest? Is it not because they know 
that the publicity given by a prosecution to their husbands’ 
habits might lose him the employment which wins the 
bread for their common family? On the other hand, if 
appearance before two Justices only involved an extra precau- 
tion to prevent drunkenness, both employer and family would 
be the gainers. As I write I can think of several cases of 
families where the breadwinner has come back drunk and ill- 
treated his wife without coming under the notice of the police 
with a regularity that is appalling. It may be said that the 
Magistrates could hardly be trusted with the power of exer- 
cising such grave interference with a man’s liberty. Surely if 
they can make separation orders between husband and wife 
they may be trusted first to try the remedy of separation 
between the drink and the drunkard. Mr. Ritchie has a 
great opportunity before him, and if he capnot attempt “sim- 
plification and consolidation ” of Acts affecting intoxicuting 
liquor on a large scale, he is the more free to try a small 
experiment. I believe that in the country districts evidence 
of a person’s habitual drunkenness, sufficient to justify his 
being put on a black-list, could easily be obtained if convic- 
tion involved that and nothing more.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Swaffham. H. Lez Waknee. 


[We gladly support our correspondent’s plea. We are 
most anxious to differentiate between the respectable and 
orderly consumer of alcoholic beverages and the drunkard. 
We want to leave the former in peace, but to stamp the 
regular drunkard as a disgrace to the community. We 
believe that it would be quite possible for the Magistrates to 
black-list drunkards, and for the police to supervise the 
carrying out of the judgment.—Ep. Spectator.} 





PUBLIC-HOUSE LICENSES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—As a means of increasing the Revenue you advocate an 
increase in the licenses to sell intoxicants. Does this mean that 
theState should grant a license practically to any one applying 
for the same, and so relieve the Magistrates of their present 
responsibility in deciding whether the license is necessary or 
not? Or is it intended to mean that the present system 
should continue to exist, but that the License-duty should be 
increased? The duty is now charged according to the annual 
value of the premises in the case of publicans, and varies 
from £4 10s. to £60. But even if these rates of duty were 
increased the Imperial Exchequer would not receive the 
benefit, for the whole of the Revenue obtained from licenses 
to sell intoxicating liquors is handed over to the various 
County Councils, and any proposal to alter this would no 
doubt meet with strong opposition from those bodies. It 
would be interesting to know the value of the annual 
present made by the State to a license-holder in the 
grant of the license. The majority of retail license- 
holders would probably say they only obtained a mere 
living. The large spirit merchants may easily bear an 
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increased License-duty, but then under the present law 
the County Councils only would gain by such increase. 
As you write particularly of the value of the property 
bestowed with a license, you can only refer to publicans 
and beer retailers, for the other licenses are more easily 
obtained, and even in some cases without applying to the 
Magistrates. In the case of the publicans and beer 
retailers the brewers give the big prices for the houses, and 
to tax the tenant, the license-holder, on account of that price 
would hardly be fair. Therefore it would seem a difficult 
matter to deal with the question you have raised, especially 
with a view to increasing the Imperial Revenue. In conclu- 
sion, as about six millions is annually handed to the County 
Councils out of the Beer, Spirit, and Death duties, purely 
Imperial Revenue, why could not this sum be transferred to 
the Imperial Exchequer account and the County Councils 
asked to make it up from the local rates >—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.S. 
[As we imagined was clear from the context, we desire to 
increase the sums now paid for licenses. The extra sum 
added above present rates would of course be retained by the 
Impérial Exchequer,—the sole object of the proposal being the 
increase of the Imperial Revenue. The real incidence of the tax 
would fall, as it does now, on the owners of the licensed premises. 
The present scale of licenses is unreasonable and unjust, for 
the poor houses pay more in proportion than the rich—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





RIFLE CLUBS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1zr,—Reading the article on “Rifle Clubs and Volunteers” 
in the Spectator of January 5th, the one sensation “here at 
this unquiet limit of the world” has been blank amazement 
that after all the lessons which have been drilled into us by 
rifle bullets during the Boer War there should still be a body 
of public opinion in England which underrates the value of 
rifle clubs. Here on the spot all acknowledge that the one 
thing needful for every man is not only to be able to shoot, 
but to be able to hit what he shoots at. Indeed, so vital is 
this question regarded here that it has been seriously suggested 
that the power to shoot straight should be made one of the 
qualifications for having a vote. The Boers are men with a 
contempt for all things miltary. The soldier, with his 
picturesque pedantries, has always been an object of ridicule 
among them. They drill not; neither do they “form fours”; 
and yet we see how hard a task military discipline, with all 
the resources of scientific warfare, has had to deal with in 
coping with them. The Boer is simply a countryman who 
can ride and shoot and use his plain common-sense. He has 
been well said to be “born with a rifle in his hand and his 
foot in the stirrup.” Where there is no more game to shoot 
he improvises rifle clubs. The inhabitants of a ward join 
together and purchase an ox or an ass, which becomes 
the prize of the best shot. The target is probably 
a rock, or a board, stained black or white with 
charcoal or lime. The system is primitive in the ex- 
treme, but it brings out as good shooting as the 
most elaborate rifle range. With the object-lesson of the 
Boer War so fresh before their eyes, it is puzzling how reason- 
able people can belittle the supreme importance to a nation 
of accurate shooting. To us here on the spot there is no 
question that the vitality of a nation depends on the fingers of 
the people being taught to war and their hands to fight. A 
good shot is respected by his friends and feared by his 
enemies. Apart from good shooting, the secret of Boer suc- 
cess lies in the fact that we drill and they do not. Of course, 
in fighting a European Power drill and all that goes along 
with it cannot be dispensed with, but in irregular warfare the 
advocates of the Drill Book—nothing but the Drill Book— 
may be compared to the whist-player who follows Hoyle to 
the letter and cannot throw down his cards, while his oppo- 
nent revokes and trumps whenever it seems good in his sight. 
Military men, of course, look upon the idea of an armed 
civilian as rank heresy, and “men with guns,” which they 
cannot use are only dangerous to themselves and their friends, 
but when they can use them they compel respect, however 
grudgingly it may be bestowed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cape COLONIST. 


[Our correspondent’s letter is both sound and timely, but 








he must not suppose thatall, or 
men are opposed to rifle clubs. Many of the ablest ang 
most highly placed of our soldiers are among their slate 


advocates.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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TO GLADYS, A CHILD. 


Far through the Stygian shade, 
Flashed the bright sign, | 

Sweetest, when first you laid 
Your hand in mine. 


Self-centred, lonely, proud, 
I dwelt apart ; 

And anguish unavowed 
Consumed my heart. 


Of knowledge ease I sought 
From rankling pain, 

Through windy voids of thought 
Soaring in vain. 


Where ancient wisdom knew 
No charm for tears, 

You exorcised them, you 
With your seven years. 


*T was down the orchard walk 
Beneath green bowers 

I found you deep in talk 
With gathered flowers. 


Listless at first I gazed, 
When lo! there passed 

Fire through me, and amazed 
T loved at last. 


I turned, for all my words 
’Mid loveless things, 

Long caged like captive birds, . 
Had lost their wings; 


And how should words essay, 
That wingless were, 

The high celestial way 
To a child’s ear? 


Then, as with yearnings fond 
I faltered still, 

Some breeze from worlds beyond 
Unthroned my will. | 











Pent thoughts that chafed and 
strove 


Large issue found; 
Clouds of my effluent love 
Folded you round, 


Lost seemed my frame and 
strown 


Through sunlit air, 
And all my being grown 
One general prayer, 


Till through some finer sense 
Given to such end, 

You by God’s providence 
Knew me your friend, 


The love no words betrayed 
Swift to divine, 

You came and shyly laid 
Your hand in mine, 


Like sins from soul reborn 
Fell from me then 

My false affected scorn, 
My hate of men. 


Once more I seemed a boy, 
My eyes grew moist, 

And with abiding joy 
My soul rejoiced. 

Not when dear friends grew cold, 
Too sorely tried ; 

Not when the love of old 
Passed from my side; 

Not when the lights of hope 
Sank one by cne, 


| And this poor misanthrope 


Brooded alone ; 


Not when with tears I prayed 
Came the bright sign, 

But, sweet, when first you laid 
Your hand in mine. 


O. M. D, 








MUSIC. 
—~——_ 
THE PROSPECTS OF OPERA, 
THE question of the opera of the future, which formed 
the cockpit of musical controversy forty years ago, has 
now become the question of the future of the opera 
Ever since its Florentine birth in the sixteenth century 
opera has always been swinging between two points, the 
artist on the one side insisting on incisive declaration 
and dramatic truth, and the singer on the other com- 
pelling a sacrifice of either, or both, to the exigencies of 
vocal display. At the outset the swing of the pendulum was 
altogether in the former direction; the operas of Peri, 
Caccini, and Monteverde are almost purely declamatory, those 
of the last-named being ‘almost grotesquely realistic in their 


illustration of the, text. But 


the singer was soon amply 


compensated for this initial neglect, and with the eighteenth 
century came the long tyranny of the primo uomo and the 
prima donna, from which we are not yet altogether emancipated. 


Opera in this phase was of a 


type most familiar to us in 


the works of Handel, consisting of strings of songs mostly 
for vocal display and irrespective of the dramatic situation. 
In these operas, when printed, the composer and publisher 
did not apparently consider it 
recitatives which told the story 


advisable even to engrave the 
of the piece; so unimportant 
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—O 
was the plot, 80 paramount were the show pieces, the “ airs of 


” for the singer. Thus it-came about that when 
Handel, in whom by nature the dramatic instinct was 
exceedingly strong, sought to express himself with more 
declamatory force, he was driven to take refuge in a 
species of mongrel oratorio, based” mainly on mytho- 
logical themes, which in its form of expression belongs 
to the declamatory school. In these works the recitatives 
are elaborated almost to the point where Gluck began : and 
the songs, though occasionally involving concession to vocal 
display, are as a rule much more closely in touch with the 
dramatic situation. Yet Handel did not venture to call these 
works operas, although they were far more worthy of the 
name than his Italian series. And here we may remark, in 
parenthesis, as a curious instance of the way in which history 
repeats itself, that not a few of the so-called oratorios or 
cantatas produced at our English Festivals of recent years 
have been in their essence much more like operas than any- 


agility, 


thing else. 
The next swing of the pendulum was decisively in the 
direction of the purely dramatic and declamatory. The 
Jeader of this movement was Gluck—Berlioz’s homme de 
ceur as opposed to Handel, whom he regarded as a homme 
de ventre—and so potent was his influence that he succeeded 
in influencing all schools of opera of either class up to the 
present day. Then the pendulum began to swing back towards 
vocal display, but slowly. Indeed, the transcendent genius of 
Mozart succeeded for a time in almost bringing it to a stand- 
still between the two extremes, so grateful were his numbers 
to the singer, and at the same time so true to the dramatic 
significance of the situation. In a word, he never sacrificed 
beauty to character, or character to beauty. But after 
Mozart, if we except the solitary but majestic monument to 
true music-drama which Beethoven gave to the world, opera 
was fora space given over to the dominion of the singers. 
The next great landmark is Rossini and the Italian school, 
followed in turn by the influence of Weber in the dramatic 
direction, and of Meyerbeer in the vocal. The latter, at 
heart a dramatist but in practice a seeker after ephemera] 
applause and a consummate opportunist, tried to reconcile 
God and Mammon, and has fallen between two stools. Then 
came the commanding genius of Wagner and the declamatory 
school at its highest pitch of developmem. Yet what he 
called “ music of the future” was really identical in tendency 
with that of Peri and Caccini, Gluck and Weber. Wagner, 
with the passion for phrase-mongering which was natural to 
him, identified it with himself and dubbed it Zukunftsmusik ; 
Verdi, with the modesty which was characteristic of the 
man, more truly summed up the situation in his dictum: 
Torniamo all’ antico. Both these great composers developed 
ina similar manner and with very similar results. For the 
early operas and Rienzi were to Wagner's career as Nabucco 
and the early operas of Verdi were to his; and both reached 
the height of declamatory energy in their latest works. 
If the history of the past is to be repeated in the future, 
the next trend of opera should be towards subjugating the 
drama to the voice, and exalting the singer at the expense of 
the composer. But as yet there is no sign of this movement, 
and it may be that as Gluck imperceptibly affected even the 
vocal school which arose after him, so Wagner and Verdi 
may affect the future still more. Should that be so, it seems 
mdre likely that the dominant influence will be that of Verdi, 
with his affection for the human voice, than that of Wagner, 
with his heroic disregard for it whenever he was confronted by 
the limitations of the larynx. Yet itis only right to remember 
that Wagner had a wholesome regard for the supreme excel- 
lence of the best Italian school of voice production; that he 
sent his niece, Johanna Wagner; to study with Manuel 
Garcia—Jenny Lind’s teacher, and the elder brother of Mali- 
bran, the doyen of the musical world, who has just celebrated 
his ninety-sixth birthday—and that he made overtures to the 
same master with a view to his undertaking the training of 
singers at Bayreuth in 1876. Still, the fact remains that the 
vocal athletes trained exclusively in the Wagnerian arena are 
seldom convincing when they emerge from it, while on the 
other hand the most delightful vocal interpreters of Wagner, 
those who have done most to win him a world-wide reputa- 
tion, have attained the mastery of their art in other fields. 
The operas which have achieved success or notoriety 


during the last five-and-twenty years—if we except Verdi's 
Otello and Falstaff and Wagner's Parsifal—have been in all 
countries of the realistic type. The pioneer in this field was 
undoubtedly Bizet, with his audacious and bewitching 
Carmen, a work which, if it does not justify all the rap- 
tures of Nietzsche, at least merits a good deal of his 
eulogy. But we doubt whether Nietzsche himself would 
have approved of the way in which the younger Italians have 
acted upon his maxim, Il faut méditerraniser la musique. 
Realism, more or less squalid, is the dominant factor in the 
“brutta musica” of Mascagni and Leoncavallo, and in the 
operas—artistically far superior—of Puccini. In Germany 
the tremendous personality of Wagner seems, for the time at 
least, to have crushed out the individuality of the rising 
generation. Humperdinck’s Hiinsel und Gretel, charming 
and deservedly popular though it is, is after all only an 
adaptation of purely Wagnerian principles, and sometimes 
actual methods of expression, to the mythology of the nursery. 
It is a charming and fascinating tour de force rather than the 
work of one who sets foot on the avia Pieridum loca nullius 
ante trita solo. After Hansel und Gretel, perhaps the most 
popular opera in Germany during the past decade has been 
Kienzl’s Der Evangelimann. In it we find Gemiithlichkeit 
turned to gush; sentimentality “slops over,” as Artemus 
Ward would put it, on every page; and the libretto has been 
described “ as though an English opera were written for the 
glorification of the Salvation Army by a non humorous and 
ponderous Gilbert.” For the rest, the dynasty of the 
Strausses has come to an end with the death of Johann 
the younger, and throughout the rest of Germany the 
younger men are so intoxicated with the exuberance of 
their orchestral virtuosity as to be unable to achieve 
articulate dramatic utterance. America has _ produced 
some graceful song-writers, and in Mr. MacDowell a writer 
of considerable symphonic talent, but no dramatic composer 
of outstanding talent. France has no lack of prolific, accom- 
plished, and picturesque composers, yet Carmen still awaits a 
successor. Whether one looks to promise or achievement, it 
seems more likely that the next fruitful impetus to opera will 
be given by a Slavonic or an Anglo-Saxon composer than 
from any other quarter. 


One may note in conclusion a few significant features in the 
recent development of the lyric drama. One of these is the 
opera in modern dress. Of this the originator was Lortzing, 
who carried the device to the point of writing an operatic 
illustration of an after-dinner game of billiards. But after 
him, with the possible exception of La Traviata, which has 
always been played in conventional eighteenth-century 
costume, we find no specimens of this type until the operas 
of Bruneau, Le Réve and L’Attaque du Moulin, followed 
more recently by Puccini in his Bohéme and La ‘osca. 
The success achieved by these efforts would seem to point to 
a likelihood of the abandonment of legendary in favour of 
realistic opera-books. Messidor, Zola’s sole direct contribu- 
tion to the list of libretti, is an interesting attempt to com- 
bine the two, but in spite of its picturesqueness and power, it 
cannot be considered a success in practice, however attractive 
to read and poetical in intention. In this context we may 
note, as another and more important factor in the present 
situation, the greatly enhanced importance of the librettist, 
who from being a negligible quantity has grown to be almost 
the predominant partner, for a bad book will not now live by 
association with good music, and even poor music may be 
redeemed by a good libretto. But, on the other hand, it may 
be urged that if we no longer endure work as bad as that of 
Piave or Wilhelmine von Chézy, we are unable to produce 
a Schubert or a Weber. Lastly, no consideration of the con- 
dition or prospects of modern opera can be complete with- 
out a reference to the element of nationality. Though in a 
sense music has become internationalised, the utilisation of 
local colour, of folk-tunes and national rhythms, has been a 
marked feature in at least three ‘of the most artistic and 
successful of recent operas,—Carmen, which, though written 
by a Frenchman, has been practically adopted as the national 
opera of Spain; Hinsel und Gretel, in which admirable use 
has been made not only of the sagas, but the tunes of the 
nursery ; and Stanford’s Shamus O’Brien. 


GC, L. G. 
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A NEW ANTHOLOGY.* 
Mr. QuitLeR-Coucu’s name is a sufficient certificate that 
the anthology which he has edited for the Clarendon Press is 
a competent piece of work. Anda cursory inspection shows 
that the obvious masterpieces are all here. The interest begins 
when we examine into the differentia of this from other antho- 
logies equally competent. The first peculiarity to strike us is 
that Mr. Couch begins earlier than others and comes down later. 
He opens with the “Cuckoo Song,” preserved in the manu- 
script of a monk of Reading along with the famous canon to 
which it is set, and follows on with “ Between Marshe and 
Averil,” “ Lenten is come with love to toune” and “ Ichot a 
burde in bowere briht,” a poem which has a burden far finer 
than itself :— 
“ Blow northern wind! 
Send thou me my sweeting; 
Blow northern wind, blow, blow, blow!” 
In this section the only poem of first-class merit that we miss 
is a lullaby, in Walter Map’s metre, of which the first verse 
runs thus :— 
“ Lollai, lollai, litel child, why wepist thou so sore ? 
Nedist must thou wepe, it was iyarked thee yore, 
Ever to live in sorrow and sigh and mourne evere 
As thine eldren did ere this, while they alives were. 
Lollai, lollai, litel child, child lollai, lullow 
Into uncouth world ycomen so art thou.” 
Of the early carols Mr. Couch picks the finest, “I sing of a 
maiden that is makeles”; and he has a sixteenth-century 
burden that has come down in several slightly different forms, 
which we have long been convinced was in Tennyson’s mind 
when he wrote the germinal stanzas of “ Maud” :— 
O, western wind, when wilt thou blow 
That the small rain down can rain? 
Christ, that my love were in my arms, 
And I in my bed again.” 
The representation of Wyatt is adequate, but with Surrey we 
are less satisfied. He was the first writer in English of the 
smooth vers de société, and sometimes he is as smooth as 
Waller, while he has more to say. We should have been glad 
to see here the piece entitled “The lover comforteth himself 
with the worthiness of his love,” with its magnificent second 
and third stanzas, and if room had to be made for this and 
another we would gladly have dispensed with the company of 
Nicholas Grimald and Robert Wever and the bacchanalian 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Indeed, all the bacchanal poems 
might well have been omitted, as they do not sort well with 
general society. The selection from the Elizabethan miscel- 
lanies, and the song-books which Mr. Bullen made accessible, 
seems about as good as it can be. It includes what seems to 
the present writer the finest of all the anonymous pieces, “I 
saw my lady weep”; but there are still a few exquisite trifles 
that space might easily have been found for, such as “ April 
is in my mistress’ face,” and “Brown is my love, but 
graceful.” We miss alsoa specimen of “A. W.,” the anonymous 
poet of Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, whose muse so curiously 
anticipated some of the effects of Mr. Robert Bridges. 

With Spenser and Sidney one would say it was impossible 
to go wrong, did one not remember that T'he Golden Treasury 
was long without Sidney’s “ Philomela,” and even now lacks 
the serenade from “ Astrophel and Stella”; but Mr. Couch 
has both. Of the songs from the dramatists we should have 
preferred a little more Greene and Peele, and a little less 
Lodge. Lodge was at best a clever amateur, and his verses 
do not bear critical examination. Peele’s snatches of song are 
only less magical than Shakespeare’s. Of Drayton Mr. Couch 
prints the great sonnet, the Agincourt ballad, the Virginia 
voyage, and a passage from the “ Muse’s Elizium,” besides the 
humorous stanzas “ To his coy love,” and this is fair measure, 
to Drayton’s friend, Samuel Daniel, on the other hand, he 
does less than justice. And this is the more surprising as 
Mr. Couch is one of the few living enthusiasts for this excel- 
lent master. We would gladly have spared half-a-dozen of 
the sonnets, of which there are not a few collections, for one 
of the fine choruses from the “Cleopatra” and the little 
philosophical poem in “ Tethys’ Festival,” which opens “ Are 
they shadows that we see,” and there is no reason why we 





ati 
should not have been allowed the famous passage fro 
“ Hymen’s Triumph” about first love, “Ah, I remember wht 
To the selection from Campion we should have added « Wh 
to her lute Corinna sings,” and perhaps“ Kind are her newen, 
but any one who wishes to see at a glance how Mr. Couch 
ranks as a critic in respect to Mr. Palgrave should compare 
their treatment of Campion. We are entirely with Mr 
Couch. William Browne and George Wither are wail 
treated; though from Wither-we-showld-have liked ty see the 
famous passage about poetry from the fourth eclogue of the 
“Shepherd’s Hunting”; and, as Mr. Couch allows of 
extracts, we looked in vain under Fletcher for the lyrical 
choruses from “The Faithful Shepherdess,” an almost un. 
pardonable omission. Herrick is. well selected; s0 are 
Herbert, and Carew, aud Vaughan (though we could haye 
spared “ My soul, there is a country”), and Marvell, Cowley 
and Waller, on the other hand, get less than their due 
Waller’s fame has suffered too great a reaction from his con. 
temporary eminence, and he is known to the present genera. 
tion only by the three pieces given here, two of which are 0 
hackneyed that they are past giving pleasure to any but the 
very young. Waller’s stock-in-trade was a small one, but 
there are half-a-dozen short lyrics well worth reviving, any one 
of which, as they all preach the same moral as “ Go, lovely 
rose,’ might be allowed to take its place fora time. And 
then there are the delightful verses, “To a very young lady.” 
In not selecting from Cowley with more care Mr. Couch 
seems to us to have missed a great opportunity, 


Between these giants and heroes, and the fine gentlemen 
“that wrote with ease” who follow, Mr. Couch interposes a 
sheaf of ballads. Then come Gray, and Collins, and Blake. As 
to Blake, Mr. Couch’s selection is much better than Mr, 
Palgrave’s, but it does not reach the ideal. Where is “0 
rose, thou art sick” ? where are the two Jerusalem songs, 
and “ How sweet Iroamed from field to field” ? The sheaf of 
poems from Burns will probably content all Southrons, 
though nothing, of course, but the whole Burns will content 
your Northern enthusiast. From Wordsworth we are given 
the “Lucy ” poems, “ The Solitary Reaper,” the “ Daffodils,” 
“She was a phantom of delight,” ‘“ The Rainbow,” the two 
great odes, and certain great sonnets; from Coleridge, “The 
Ancient Mariner,’ “Kubla Khan,” “ Love,” “ Youth and 
Age,” “Time, Real and Imaginary,” and “ Work without 
Hope”; from Shelley, the “Hymn of Pan,” “The Invi- 
tation,” “ Hellas,” the “ Ode to a Skylark,” the “ Ode to the 
West Wind,” “The Indian Serenade,” “ Night,” “From the 
Arabic,” ‘When the lamp is shattered,” “One word is too 
often profaned,” “The Question,” “Remorse,” and “ Music 
when soft voices die.” It would be difficult to reduce this list by 
justifiable omissions, and probably only considerations of space 
prevented its beingadded to. But among the poems from Words- 
worth we should have welcomed “The Affliction of Margaret,” 
and among those from Shelley “The golden gates of sleep 
unbar” and “A widow bird,” a poem once included in The 
Golden Treasury, and banished in a recent edition to make 
room for some very dull stuff indeed. It is one of the best 
examples in English of the power that poetry has of con- 
veying a mood by a conjunction of words which in their 
mere logical meaning do not express it. But from this 
point of time onward an anthology becomes of less use in 
regard to the bigger names, because those who care at all 
for poetry will know all the more important poems. We 
need not, therefore, stop to inquire what Mr. Couch has 
extracted from Tennyson, or the Brownings, or Matthew 
Arnold, or the Rossettis, though it gives one a start to find 
the sister of the last-named pair represented by eleven poems, 
the brother only by the “Blessed Damozel.” But where 
copyright holds, choice is perforce limited and in various 
degrees. In regard to the smaller people of one’s own 
generation an anthology would be of the utmost service, 
and Mr. Couch’s contribution to this is of very great interest, 
for he comes right down to the end of the century. It is to 
this quarter of the book that curiosity will naturally first 
turn, and the selection cannot fail to cause a good deal of 
fluttering in poetical dovecotes. Nor is the general reader 
likely to receive what is offered him here in the spirit 
of humble thankfulness in which he takes Mr. Couch’s 
selections from the thirteenth century. The critic, too, for 





* The Oxford Book of English Verse (1260-1900). Chosen and edited by A, T. 
Quiller-Couch. Oxford: Clarendon Press, [7s, 6d.] 


his small part, is not likely to be pleased. He cannot but feel 
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e—the necessary difference perhaps—in the 
h in the bulk of the book rejects all but the 
test work of the few survivors during a space of five centuries, 
and in the last century welcomes the occasional pieces of 
many persons who will not be heard of fifty years hence. 
Moreover, the net being cast so wide, he asks why it is cast 
no wider. Some of the omissions seem accidental. Where, 
for example, are Frederic Myers and R. W. Dixon? The 
only Philips here is Katherine, who is an inconsiderable poet, 
far inferior in merit to Stephen of that name. . Still, future 
editions will, no doubt, give Mr. Couch the opportunity to 
reconsider omissions of this kind, which are likely to be 
prought on many hands to his notice. Meanwhile, it is fair 
to recognise that he has made the first attempt at a task 
which has some day to be faced, and is full of difficulty; and 
the very sight of some of the names on his page—Sydney 
Dobell, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, Alexander Smith—is a 
reminder that criticism has not yet said its final word about 


the differenc 
standard whic 


them. 





THE AMERICAN NEGRO.* 


ais work, written by a negro, is the most severe verdict ever 
passed on the negro race. Nothing that any of the old 
Southern planters or their official apologists ever said about 
the negro slaves was half so bad as this tremendous judgment 
of Mr. Thomas. We think, indeed, that here and there 
exaggeration must have crept in, especially as for many por- 
tentous statements no authority whatever is given. It is also 
evident that the more hopeful side of the negro problem in 
the United States is almost ignored. There is no recognition, 
for example, of the noble and successful work being done in 
the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama by that remarkable 
mulatto, Mr. Booker Washington. There is very little recog- 
nition of the achievements cf the Hampton Institute in 
Virginia. While perusing this pessimistic work the present 
writer happened to read a speech delivered by Mr. White, the 
sole coloured Member of the Congress, whose term has just 
expired, and which for close reasoning and for fine moral 
feeling would have done credit to any legislative assembly in 
the world. It is but right that this hopeful side of 
the negro question should be considered and weighed 
by those who read the work written by Mr. Thomas. 
Otherwise one would be inclined to say that the problem is 
impossible, and to condemn the rather hopeful conclusion at 
which Mr, Thomas arrives on the basis of his black diagnosis. 
If the negro be indeed what Mr. Thomas paints him, what 
chance is there of any solution of such a problem at all? 
That 1s the question one inevitably asks. 


At the same time, we have little doubt that very much of 
this work, written in intense moral earnestness, is sub- 
stantially true. Outrageous and demoralising as the lynchings 
of negroes during recent years have been, when one reads this 
work one sees why the negro is so obnoxious to the white 
American, North or South. The negro has lost what may be 
called his original tribal morality. He has lost the harsh, 
but, as Mr, Thomas thinks, severely salutary, discipline of 
slavery in its more humane forms. He is now free, but his 
freedom is that of the wild ass of the desert, and under it his 
character and intellect have no chance of development. He 
has, as Mr, Thomas says, the vices of a man with the intellect 
ofa child. He is not perhaps so much immoral as non-moral, 
he does not realise what morality or conduct is. He is a re- 
ligious person of the purely emotional kind, but his religion 
has no effect on his life. It is, indeed, charged here that the 
hegro preacher is the very worst type of negro, and that the 
camp meeting and the revival services, so popular among 
coloured people, are a most fruitful source of vice. The 
preacher is charged with the wholesale seduction of young 
black girls, and many of the leading elders and deacons of the 
African churches with making money out of houses of ill- 
fame. Fathers and mothers are charged with the sale of their 
own daughters both to white and coloured men. In a word, 
= is a mere “rhapsody of words” with no vital relation 
0 life, 

As with religion and morality, so with intelligence. The 
‘verage negro, says Mr. Thomas, talks volubly on all kinds of 


ms ee. : 
matters of which he comprehends nothing. He does not 
2 ee ‘ 


realise that he is talking nonsense, for he can scarcely draw 
any line between nonsense and sense. His mind is empty, his 
conceptions are vague, not even half-formed. He is like a 
child in presence of objects which it can see with the outward 
eye, but which convey no meaning to the mind. It is not 
merely that he cannot follow a syllogism,—that might safely be 
asserted of a good many respectable white persons who go in 
chariots. He is unable to understand the simplest mental 
processes. “An attitude of mental density, a kind of 
spiritual sensuousness,” he finds characterises the negro 
people. It need not be said that even Mr. Thomas’ allows 
for exceptions, but his stern judgment is‘meant for the over- 
whelming majority of the freedmen of the United States. 


The problem, as seen by Mr. Thomas, is twofold, educa- 
tional and economic. We could wish that the author kad 
laid more stress on the failure of the American people to re- 
cognise, after the Civil War was at an end, the gravity of the 
black problem. If the blacks of the United States are in the 
deplorable condition outlined in this work—idle, venal, 
drunken, sensual, thieving—the fault is not entirely their 
own; the white citizens of the United States must help to beax 
the blame. Doubtless the particular kind of vices native to 
negroes is specially odious to white people. Crimes of the 
flesh are abhorrent to American moral sentiment. But con- 
sider first what “emancipation” meant, and secondly what 
has been the treatment meted out to the negro since he was 
supposed to be “free.” His emancipation was formal, not 
substantial. Lincoln was in his wise way for a gradual 
freedom, but the so-called “ Radical’ Members of Congress, 
during the Johnson Administration, first liberated the negro 
and then enfranchised him, giving him a vote which he no more 
understood how to use than a child. Mr. Thomas thinks, 
with reason, that this hasty policy was due to the refusal of 
the Southerners to aid the nation in a helpful spirit or 
frankly to recognise accomplished facts. The negro suffrage 
as is well known, has been abused and made contemptible. It 
first helped to place the South at the mercy of the so-called 
carpet-bagger—.e., the political adventurer from the North— 
and when his sway ended, the Southern white kept the polling 
stations from the negro voter by the revolver or by the 
fraudulent ballot. To give ignorant people votes and to call 
them free does not make them free. The very first thing 
that should have been done was to give the negro land on 
which to work, feed himself, and develop a character which is 
only the product of work. As it is, the negro is both lazy 
and poverty-stricken; but he may say, with the men in the 
Gospel, that he is lazy because no man hath hired him. In 
the next place, consider how the negro has been used since 
the war. A tool of politicians, a landless proletaire, the 
victim of class legislation in the South and of the most in- 
tense social prejudice in the North, and, finally, tortured, 
hacked in pieces, and burnt alive by lynchers, has he had a 
fair chance ? 

Mr. Thomas proposes to give him such a chance, even 
though he pictures him as such a barbarian as could hardly 
profit by it. He recognises very truly that the negro must 
have opportunity to work, and he demands large areas of 
land in several of the Southern States which could be 
colonised by black peasant proprietors who would grow their 
own food and barter simply with each other, but would not 
grow for the general market. Thus both poverty would be 
eliminated and character be developed. The development of 
character is everything. There is, says Mr. Thomas, no 
chance for the negro unless this is recognised. In the 
struggle for existence an idle, mindless, sensual people must 
go down. Therefore everything that is done must have this 
great end in view,—to make of the negro an intelligent human 
being. To draw out his intelligence and his latent moral 
ideas should be the aim of those who take his education in 
hand. Thorough moral, manual, mental training adapted to 
his low development will alone save him. Mr. Thomas has no 
belief whatever in the proposals to deport the negro from 
America. He will lapse in Africa, and his achievements in 
Hayti show what he will do when left to himself. The 
negro will remain in the Southern States, and, accord. 
ing to Mr. Thomas, his political status must be recog- 
nised, and the rights given him by the legislation after 
the Civil War must be secured, both in his interesi 





* The Aimeeionn Nenvs y William Hannibal Tho: : 
The Amey ican Negro, By William Haunibal Thomas, London: Macmillan 
tudo. (73, 64.) 


and in the interest of the white population. The two races 
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must understand that they have a common destiny which 
must be worked out side by side. The negro freedman will 
remain in America, only he will do so under new and better 
conditions, aided by the educating and protective power of 
American law. Such are the general conclusions at which 
Mr. Thomas arrives. It is not easy for us to realise fully this 
grave problem, and it might savour of impertinence for us to 
offer what might prove superficial criticism to the American 
people. But we feel bound to conclude with one remark: the 
barbarities of lynching, bad as they are for the negro, are 
perhaps still worse for the morale of the whites. To stand by 
and see a fellow-creature, however low in the scale of civilisa- 
tion and however guilty, burnt to death, must tend to the 
brutalising of the white and to the widening of the yawning 
gulf between him and his coloured fellow-citizen. - The 
abolition of lynching and the trust in the law should be the 
first of the reforms in relation to the condition of the blacks 
of the United States. 





GREEK CRITICISM.* 

TuE Greeks, who did all things supremely well, were doubt- 
less the best of literary critics, and it is a sad mischance that 
so few specimens of their reasoned judgment have come down 
to us. In early times, maybe, the critic was merged in the 
creator or in the public. Homer himself knew that he was a 
finished artist; he knew that the effect of his every line 
was consciously and loyally achieved; and perhaps a few of 
those who heard the sonorous hexameters recited could 
explain to themselves the pleasure which overtook them. 
But the professional critic seems to have been a later dis- 
covery. Plato and Aristotle were the inventors each of a 
method; they seldom stooped to analyse a particular impres- 
sion; and as for the censors of the Alexandrian period, 
they have left little trace of their fearless severity. With 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, however, we are on the sure 
ground of literary criticism, and late as he is, he is so sound a 
writer, and so deeply tinged with the classical spirit, that his 
works make us regret his lost predecessors all the more. 

Of course, being a rhetorician, he was sometimes guilty 
of the pedantry and fussiness which distinguish his class. 
He was apt to exhaust his subject, having considered it 
duly under four or five separate headings. He regards 
Plato with the serene eye of the schoolmaster, and frowns 
disapproval upon the obscurity of Thucydides. His com- 
parison of this great historian with Herodotus, excellent as 
it is from some points of view, is vitiated by an idle com- 
parison of the subjects which they chose :— 

“The first, and we may say the most necessary, task for writers 
of any kind of history is to choose a noble subject and one 
pleasing to their readers. In this Herodotus seems to me to have 
succeeded better than Thucydides. He has produced a national 
history of the conflict of Greeks and barbarians, ‘in order that 
neither should the deeds of men fade into oblivion, nor 
should achievements,’ to quote from his opening words. For 
this same proem forms both the beginning and the end of his 
History. Thucydides, on the other hand, writes of a single war, 
and that neither glorious nor fortunate; one which, best of all, 
should not have happened, or (failing that) should have been 
ignored by posterity and consigned to silence and oblivion.” 


Thus Dionysius in the translation of Professor Roberts, and 
it is not difficult to demolish this ready-made judgment. It is 
not merely bad criticism, it is a piece of cowardice as well; and 
if, like the sun-dial, history is to record only happy hours, its 
function is as. trivial as that of a comic paper. But when 
Dionysius leaves these false generalisations and regards his 
authors in a serenely critical spirit, his thoughts and phrases 
are alike ingenious and witty. When he says that the beauty 
of Herodotus is radiant, that of Thucydides awe-inspiring (76 
wv “Hpodcrov xarnos inapdv tots, PoBepev df ro @ovxvdidov), he has 
found a luminous contrast. Moreover, his assertion that 
Thucydides’s manner was “neither absolute prose nor down- 
right metre’ is the best possible defence of the historian’s 
obscurity ; and for all his just admiration of Herodotus, he 
wisely praises in the author of The Peloponnesian War a 
terrible vehemence and a power of stirring the emotions. 

But the best side of Dionysius’s talent is but faintly 
revealed in the letters now edited by Professor Roberts. The 
Halicarnassian will always be most highly esteemed for his 
famous treatise, Il<p! cvydicswe cvometav, of which we should 
welcome a scholarly edition. For in this treatise Dionysius 





* Dionysius of Halicarnassus: the Three Literary Letters. Edited by W. Rhys 
Roberts. Cambridge: at the University Press. [9s.] 





reviews and attempts to explain the art of literstuvs, ie 
criticism is sternly technical, but it is all the better for tr 

It is not concerned with subject or suggestion; it is a brilli . 
effort to analyse the sensuous emotions produced by is 
harmonious arrangement of beautiful words. Homer in his 
eyes is not the blind primitive, snatching a chance applause 
at the street corner, but a “sedulous artist,” making hi 

effects with the full cunning and consciousness of hig a 
So he quotes the famous line— 7 

awbbis trerree médovde xurivdero Adios ok vasdnc, 

and pertinently asks: “Does not the structure of the words 
roll downhill together with the ponderous rock, or rather does 
not the speed of the narration outstrip the stone’s career ? 
Methinks it does.” ; 

With a similar intention he chooses a passage from 
Herodotus, and with a few changes of order converts it to the 
style of Thucydides and Hegesias. So with a few lines of 
Pindar to aid him, he shows how the music of poetry depends 
on a certain alternation of vowels and consonants. Now 
criticism of this kind, indubitably sound though it be, is 
always unpopular. The reader who goes to literature that he 
may be told something profitable for his guidance most 
bitterly resents a technical appreciation. When Mr. Steven. 
son, unconsciously echoing the spi ovvéicsws, arrived at the 
same conclusions as Dionysius, his essay on Style was greeted 
with a howl of disapproval. “ Poetry a mere affair of ‘o's’ 
and ‘a’s’!” said the general reader. “Impossible!” Yet the 
general reader erred only from lack of thought. Neither 
Dionysius nor Mr. Stevenson declared that verbal music was 
the only function of poetry. Both the one and the other 
assert that thought must be beautifully arrayed if it would 
win immortality. Poetry, by counting its syllables, acknow. 
ledges the sovereignty of the ear. 

But above all we respect Dionysius for the purity of his 
taste. He liked whatever was best in literature, and he 
paid to the masters a respect which was not impaired by 
any passing fashion. The years of his activity (30 B.C. to 
8 B.C.) were passed in Rome, where he taught the virtues 
of the Greek classics with what energy he might. He did 
for literature what Pasiteles did for sculpture: he attempted 
to revive the ancient fashion. He was Attic, not Asiatic. 
Plato, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, these were his 
gods, and his taste in poetry is generally impeccable. He 
saw the beauty of Sappho, and it is to him we owe her 
splendid ode to Aphrodite. He lived in Rome, and was 
wholly untouched by her influence. The consideration of 
Demosthenes did not suggest to him an odious comparison 
with Cicero. An historian, he never mentions Livy ; a critic 
of poetry, he does not quote the Ars Poetica. And thus he 
gives us another example of Hellenic arrogance. The rise 
of Rome did not mitigate, in the eyes of the Greeks, her 
essential barbarity. So Lucian, for all his skill in both 
tongues, saw beyond his environment to the greater glories 
of Thucydides and Aristophanes. So Pausanias, though he 
bowed the knee to Hadrian, remained a pagan and a Greek. 
And it is this splendid pride in nationality which made the 
influence of the Greeks lasting and beneficent. 

The earliest among the ancients who professed the trade of 
critic, Dionysius is also the soundest. The warmer sentiment 
and larger view of Longinus have doubtless secured for the 
author of the treatise Ileoi “YWous the greater number of 
disciples; but for patient understanding of the literary art, 
for a lucid insight into the subtleties of verbal music, 
Dionysius has few rivals. His method of criticism is a8 
fresh to-day as it was two thousand years ago, and our 
poets and historians might still profit by his precepts. 
Professor Roberts is prudently conscious of his author's gifts, 
and he has given us an edition of his three letters which for 
intelligence and scholarship is beyond censure. But he will 
add greatly to our obligation if he will print us a clear and 
simple text of the Iepi ovvdécews. For, as we have said, that 
treatise best reveals the talent of Dionysius, and its eternal 
truth might make it a text-book for to-day. 





THE FOOD WE EAT.* 
Ir is remarkable how often and continuously science has to 
corroborate the ordinary common-sense of the household in 


* Food and the Principles of Dietetics. By Robert Hutchison, M.D.Edin., 
M.R.C.P. With Plates and Diagrams, London: Edward Arnold. 
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atter of food. Apparently haphazard combinations and 
tte ” 3 are condescendingly announced by the analyst to be 
re ossible adjustment of balance, and he himself has to 
pet * Teh the writer who said that the stomach is the most 
are that the human stomach is after all the final 
= of appeal. This is the often expressed opinion of Mr. 
Hatchison, and the general verdict of those who have seen many 
theories put into practice, and observed the inevitable swing of 
the pendulum back to the lessons taught by daily life. Mean- 
while many a cherished notion has received its death-blow. Fish 
gga food of the brain-worker must be consigned to the limbo of 
vanities, though certain forms of fish are the cheapest of all 
foods, notably the bloater. Oysters and turtle soup are 
frauds. It would take fourteen Ostend oysters to equal the 
nourishment of one egg, and two hundred and twenty-three 
to provide the same amount of nutriment contained in a 
ound of beef. Salt fish, especially salt fat fish, is the most 
valuable food for the poorer classes, and whole races in the 
South of Europe live on the Newfoundland cod. Canned 
salmon we see at eighteenpence a pound is no more expensive 
than cod at sixpence. Millions of people live on it, and 
the North American settler who is not well provided 
with cash finds it a good substitute and change from 
flesh-meat at times. Frogs’ legs are not of high nutritive 
value, which need not surprise us. Turtle-soup, from the 
chemist’s point of view, is not worth a tenth of the price paid 


for it. 

Dr. Hutchison falls foul of beef-teas. No thoughtful 
person ever supposed Liebig was nourishing, but the effect of 
a cup of Liebig is not to be disputed, and the various flavours 
and essences, totally devoid of nourishment though they may 
be, have a distinctly stimulating effect. If they do not act on 
the nerves, perhaps they act on the system in the same way 
that the prospect of a good meal acts on the tired man, for we 
must remember that they contain those very flavours that 
prepare the stomach for the consumption, say, of a beef- 
steak. “Bovril” is one of the best of these preparations, says 
Dr. Hutchison, as “ Puro” is of the “ beef-juices.” The fatal 
objection to these preparations alone is that the amount of ex. 
tractives, salt, ke., prevents their being supplied in quantity 
sufficient to provide a patient with his daily need of proteid 
or nitrogenous requirements. It is as stimulants to digestion 
that these very expensive beef-teas of commerce are valuable. 
As far as nutrition is concerned, one can prepare at home 
equally good beef-juice at much less cost, in one instance at a 
two-hundredth part of the expense of the fashionable article! 
The white of one egg is equal to three teaspoonfuls of a beef 
extract. “Itis really pathetic,” says Dr. Hutchison, “to see 
poor people in cases of illness paying large sums for so very 
small a return.” 


Soups will always hold their own, though we are told half- 
a-slice of bread contains as much nourishment as a plateful 
of pea-soup. But soups are admirable vanguards for the 
solids of a meal, heralds announcing the coming of proteid 
and carbo-hydrate, and calling on the digestive organs to 
collect their resources for attack or defence, whichever the 
case may be. And now we come to the most interesting sub- 
ject of all_—what does a man want and what is he to eat? 
One fact is perfectly obvious, that an immense number 
of people who do no muscular work at all take in an allowance 
of food that more than suffices for the requirements of a navvy- 
Theaverage man doing moderate muscular work requires ‘28 1b. 
nitrogenous or proteid ; 1°12 1b. carbo-hydrate (sugar, starch) ; 
and 1lb. of fat. To meet this Dr. Hutchison quotes a 
standard dietary of Waller, which he describes as rather 
liberal, and the raw ingredients of which cost a little more 
than a shilling. Let us have them in full, that is, translated 
into meals. Breakfast: two slices of bread-and-butter and 
two eggs; dinner : a plateful of potato-soup, a large helping of 
meat with some fat, four moderate-sized potatoes (whatever 
that may mean, probably as big as a lump of chalk), and a 
slice of bread-and-butter ; tea: a glass of milk, and two slices 
of bread-and-butter; and supper: two slices of bread-and- 
butter and two ounces of cheese. It is no exaggeration to 
say that one knows plenty of men who do a very moderate 
amount of muscular work who double all these except the 
last, which they treble, at the very least. The diet of a rail- 
Way navvy, with rather more bread, some cabbage, twice as 
much meat and twice as much fat, and two pints of beer thrown 








in, seems more satisfactory. We do not doubt that the 
standard diet is sufficient for hunters and prospectors, and men 
pursuing a variety of occupations exist on it, but standard 
diets are not easy to conform to, and the general practice is to 
exceed them. 


This is the Englishman's habit, and the reasons for it are 
soon given. He never knows what the weather may have in 
store for him, and his habit of eating flesh-meat generates 
energy, and we suppose the consequent waste demands more 
food. Idle he may be at times mentally, but never physically, 
He suffers from a perpetual restlessness. “It is not without 
reason that the more energetic races of the world have been 
meat-eaters,” says Dr. Hutchison. The Americans are large 
meat-eaters—indeed, so are most of the residents of North 
America—and the American business man, mechanic, or 
labourer can do more work in a day than his English 
contemporary. He cannot keep it up, and is old before 
his time, but that is another question. The colonial 
settler, too, with work as hard as a navvy’s and continual 
dangers and risks, no wonder he eats largely of meat, and 
where he cannot get it he has an admirable substitute 
in oatmeal and dairy produce, which turn out the energetic 
Scotchman, perhaps the best of emigrants. Compare a 
grass-fed and a corn-fed horse; we can think of no better 
instance of the stimulating effect of a richer food on the heart 
and the courage. 


The mention of grass brings us to the question of the 
vegetarian’s diet. Dr. Hutchison has scarcely left this 
individual a leg to stand upon. The strict vegetarian to 
obtain a living wage of tissue-formers, or proteids, must fill 
his stomach to its utmost limit three times a day. This 
means—well, it means the “ potato-belly ” of the Irish peasant, 
and it means a fraud on the body physical. It means a low 
standard of life, of energy, and resistance to disease. Much 
time and energy are wasted in coping with the amount of 
water and cellulose of vegetables. Bread, macaroni, and rice 
are better digested and absorbed than meat and eggs, but 
only a little better, and peas come a long way behind meat and 
eggs. Moreover, even peas and lentils, the most nitrogenous 
of vegetable foods, must be taken in appalling quantities to 
give a man a decent allowance of “proteid.” That even an 
occasional modified vegetarian diet is scarcely suited to this 
country, no less a person than the Pope has recognised. For 
sedentary occupations and literary workers it cannot be 
defended for a moment. The agricultural labourer, however, 
obtains his carbo-hydrate for muscular work from vegetables, 
and the large proportion of water they contain transpires 
through his skin; he certainly thrives on it. Itis a more or less 
mixed diet, remember. Still, we never associate the idea of 
energy with the agricultural labourer. The last generation 
has seen a great change in their diet. An immense number 
have butcher’s meat at least once a week. May not this 
account for the growing restlessness of the countryman? 
No one dreams of including the farmer in this catalogue. 
Most of them, we take it, are unaware that they eat a great 
deal more than Sandow does. 


More important to the Englishman even. than his food is 
his drink, and it is with considerable relief that many of us 
will hear that alcohol in moderation is an aid to the running 
of the human machine. It spares the combustion of fat and 
is itself used up in the body; it is a food; indeed, an ounce of 
alcohol furnishes as much fat as an ounce of butter. So that 
once and for all alcohol is entitled to rank as a food. But its 
value is dependent on the quantity taken, for if it exceed 
the proportion absorbed in the body it takes effect as a poison 
and the percentage of waste rises. The individual may not 
take it to intoxication, but his tissues suffer, and his brain, that 
most delicate and highly organised tissue, suffers most of all. 
To this degeneration “the motor centres are less resistant 
than thesensory.” This also we knew before; nothing is more 
striking than the cunning and the caution of the drunkard. 
“T think, too,” says the Doctor, “that one can recognise in 
the habitual alcoholic a certain degree of paralysis of the 
moral perceptions, and in special a loss of the sense of 
truth.” 

How much ought a self-respecting man to take? Here 


comes the crux; for two very important factors, personal 
idiosyncrasy and the dilution of alcohol, modify the fact that 
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experiment seems to limit the amount of oxidisable alcohol to 
one and a half ounces a day. The standard limit is appar- 
ently more hopelessly left behind than the standard diet is. 
Dr. Hutchison lays emphasis on the large variation between 
individuals, “which does not seem to be connected with any 
determinable peculiarity of physical organisation.” Alluding 
to the “ three-bottle men,” he says: “ One is almost tempted to 
think that the power of our tissues to oxidise alcohol has 
actually undergone a decline.” 


The notion that “fusel oil” is the deleterious agent in bad 
and unmellowed spirits is exploded. A volatile oil is sus- 
pected, but it is only fair to hold it innocent till it is proved 
guilty. Old sherry our author places next to old cognac as a 
restorative in brain and heart exhaustion, as it develops with 
age nearly as large a proportion of volatile ethers. Dr. 
Hutchison is a firm believer in old sherry and bottled stout, 
and quotes an authority who declares he scarcely ever met any 
one who could withstand the soporific effects of bottled stout, 
“Tt is far better than opium and produces a more nearly 
natural sleep.” It is even suggested that it should be given 
to those liable to attacks of homicidal mania. 


A safe allowance of wine for a sedentary individual, if 
a bottle of claret contains two fluid ounces of alcohol, would 
be half a bottle. This is in proportion to their acidity and 
strength; a whole bottle would be enough for an active man. 
An imperial pint of bottled ale supplies this allowance very 
nearly. The use and effect of wines are of course complicated 
by the action of the ethers; all, in fact, that gives wine its 
wsthetic value. Wines retard digestion, both in the mouth 
and in the stomach, more than spirits and water of the same 
alcoholic strength. Gastric digestion, however, is not so much 
affected as salivary digestion. Dr. Hutchison has a good word for 
champagne, its mechanical action neutralising its retard- 
ing of the digestion. Medicated wines and all their relatives 
he abhors, and he gives very good reasons for banning them. 
Beer drinkers place a heavy tax on their hearts, and in Bavaria 
there is such a complaint as a “ beer-heart.” Now, though 
beer is the best of all alcoholic liquors viewed as a food, 
and scarcely retards digestion at all, nay, even assists it, the 
alcohol in it is an expensive food, even in Bavaria, costing 
eight times as much as bread. 


We search in vain and without hope through the pages of 
the Doctor’s able and comprehensive study of food for any 
golden rules of diet. Frivolous conversation as an after- 
dinner amusement is a sound maxim. This we knew. 
Be careful of your diet as you grow into middle age, for the 
more rotund you become the faster will you roll down the hill 
of life. So says the Doctor. Are you sleepless and nervous ? 
drink bottled stout. It is better to eat too much than too 
little, yet always remember that you are probably eating 
enough for two. Do not try to live on bread and water for a 
month, or for a fortnight on “ Old Tom.” Keep your fortified 
wines for special occasions, not as a running accompaniment 
to meals. Do not be led away by wholemeal bread and cocoa, 
good as they are. If you think you can live on cocoa, prepare 
to drink seventy-five breakfast-cups of it a day, and fancy 
yourself another Marquise de Brinvilliers. Avoid “high teas” 
when much meat is eaten, says the Doctor. Youare not com- 
pelled to eat much meat, however, and it seems to us that a 
“high tea” with a little meat is better than a dinner with much 
meat and all sorts of rebellious liquors thrown in. That way 
lies gout. Millions of Englishmen have tea with every meal, 
and would feel very miserable without it. 


Dr. Hutchison regards maize as a much-neglected food. 
Certainly our poorer classes little know what they miss. It 
is only with the greatest difficulty they can be persuaded to 
take oatmeal. We have heard objections to the use of maize 
‘n large quantities. By the by, & propos of the theory of 
obtaining phosphorus for the brain from fishes, is it not a 
fact that patients suffering from loss of thyroid gland and 
subsequent imbecility can remedy the loss of the missing 
substance by eating the powdered gland? 


Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only 
intensely interesting, but amusing. A man of forty who 


nea 
NOVELS OF THE WEEK# 


THouaH the scene of Dr. Barry’s new novel is laid ; 

on the eve of the Famine, ines is little ee ae 
or repel the Sassenach reader in tne way of dial a ve _ 
colour, politics or theology. The element of nationality j = 
really pronounced in The Wizard's Knot, for all the one 
enthusiasm for Irish literature; of the principal chara ra 
the chief is an Englishwoman, another is half Peake as 
the two jewnes premiers both belong to the landlord i 
while the tone and temper of the whole is go fantastically 
romantic, so detached from the actualities of Irish life, as 4 
render the choice of a definite period and the occasional refer 
ences to historical facts and personages a jarring and incon. 
gruous element in this fine but lurid melodrama. The 
Wizard's Knot is practically a novel without a hero or a 
heroine, for all the partisans of the angels are entire} 
eclipsed by the beautiful witch, Lady Liscarroll, whose pi. 
has been marked by the death or ruin of every man who 
has fallen under her spell. Having eloped from her husband, 
Sir Walter Liscarroll, with a gambler who subsequently com. 
mits suicide, she returns unabashed ut the Opening of the 
story to the neighbourhood of her son’s Irish castle—Sir 
Walter has died broken-hearted—her arrival coinciding with 
Sir Philip’s seizure by a mysterious malady which brings him 
to death’s door. At this juncture Sir Philip’s cousin and 
heir, Edmund, a poet, but a man of action as well, comes to 
the rescue, and acting on the sick man’s orders, keeps Lady Lis. 
carroll a close prisoner in a tower of the castle, where she ig 
waited on by Joan O’Dwyer, the beautiful daughter of a 
hedge-school master,—the wizard of the story. Sir Philip is 
eventually healed of his illness or enchantment by a magic 
potion compounded by the wizard and administered by Joan, 
with whom he falls in love. The tower in which Lady Lis. 
carroll is imprisoned is shattered by a thunderstorm, and her 
son consents to her accepting the hospitality of Miss Lisaveta 
O'Connor, the half-Russian heiress, who lives by herself not 
far off with a trusty retainer named Yegor. Lady Liscarroll, 
who has captivated Miss O’Connor as well as Joan, now 
exerts her siren arts upon a squireen young enough to be her 
son, and eventually marries him clandestinely. Sir Philip 
forces a duel on his new stepfather, is wounded mortally, and 
on his deathbed marries Joan, who, having fled away to avoid 
compromising her lover, has been discovered and brought back 
just in time by Miss O'Connor. Then Lady Liscarroll takes 
poison, her husband disappears on the Continent, and Edmund, 
the poet-cousin, marries the Russian heiress. But it is only 
fair to Dr. Barry to add that the bare outline of this fantastic 
and unreal plot gives no notion of the brilliant literary quality 
of the writing, the spectacular picturesqueness of the narrative, 
the boldness with which situations are conceived and por- 
traits drawn. And there is not the faintest trace of any 
desire to edify, to instruct, or to persuade. The book is 
simply a brilliant melodramatic fantasia on the theme of the 
Belle dame sans merc?, with a vein of theatrical semi-super- 
naturalism running throughout it very much like what is to 
be found in Bulwer Lytton’s earlier romances. 


The working out of Mr. Bagot’s new novel, Casting 
Nets, belongs pre-eminently to the category of the un- 
expected. Given an agnostic Peer who marries a charm. 
ing Roman Catholic, given an Anglican clergyman—a 
relation of Lord Redman’s—with an uncompromisingly 
anti-Romanist wife, and given, above all, the fact that 
the author is himself a member of the Roman Catholic 
Communion, and it ought to follow naturally enough that the 
Peer should be converted to his wife’s creed, in spite of the 
efforts of the vicar and his wife. Readers, however, who may 
happen to be acquainted with Mr. Bagot’s articles on Vatican- 
ism in the National Review will be prepared for a development 
on different lines. Lady Redman—née Hilda Cawarden— 
marries her husband on the strict understanding that they are 
mutually to abstain even from the discussion of each other's 
religious opinions, but that the children of their marriage 





By William Barry. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
[6s.]——(2.) Casting of Nets. By Richard Bagot. London: Edward Arnold. 
(6s.]|——(3.) 'Iwiat Devil and Desp Sea. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. London: 
C. A. Pearson. (6s.]——(4.) The Survivor. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. London: 
Ward, Lock, and Co. [63.] (5.) Ballast. By Myra Swan. London: Long- 
mans and Co. [6s.]——(6.) This Body of Death. By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. [6s.]——(7.) The Emu's Head. B Carlton Dawe. London: 


* (1) The Wizard’s Knot. 








reads it and still goes his way unheeding deserves to be 
called something uncomplimentary. 


Ward, Lock, and Co. [33. 6d.J—-(8.) The Ship's Adventure. By W. Clar 
Russell. London: A. Constable and Co. [6s.] 
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pee as Roman Catholics. This arrangement 
a J] enough so far as they themselves are concerned, 
i gee far from satisfying the heroine’s relatives or her 
he alls The latter are not so much concerned with 
aaah spiritual welfare as resentful of his wife’s 
yo iescence in his indifferentism, and enter on a campaign of 
8 ing interference which costs Lady Redman the life of 
ail and brings her within an ace of losing her own as 
_ The result of these machinations is to overshoot their 
ki Kk so completely that Lady Redman, revolting against the 
~ Jlesomeness and obscurantism of the Roman Church, turns 
aril while as a set-off the vicar’s wife, dazzled by the 
social attractions held out to converts, enters the Roman 
Catholic Communion. While it must be admitted that the 

ieture given by Mr. Bagot of the methods of some priests is 
panes unpleasant and disquieting, it must not be imagined 
that nis novel is a wholesale indictment of Roman Catholicism. 
It is simply an exposure by a member of that Communion of 
the insincerity, the indiscretion, and the interference which, 
according to him, in certain cases bring discredit upon that 
creed, The courage of the author is undisputed, and the 
ability and foree with which he has denounced the un- 
warranted intrusion of the priest in domestic affairs cannot be 
overlooked. Our sympathies are entirely with him in this 
matter, but we cannot but feel that he has overdone his 
dinouement. The heroine, as we have seen, becomes a 
Protestant, the hero is tending that way, and the conversion 
of the clergyman’s wife to Roman Catholicism is effected in 
such a manner as to render the convert contemptible and to 
excite sympathy with her husband. This, we fear, is not the 
best way to do what we are sure Mr. Bagot desires to do,—z.e., 
to encourage the better tendencies inside the Church of which 
heisa member. To us and other Protestant readers he is, of 
course, only forcing an open door. What is of far greater 
importance is to influence Liberal Catholic opinion, and this 
can only be done by avoiding what his co-religionists will regard 
as exaggeration and injustice. 


In ’Twizt Devil and Deep Sea Mrs. Williamson’s latest 
heroine, Miss Sheila Cope, tells the terrible tale of her 
adventures in the first person, and with an imperturba- 
bility which is altogether admirable. One day an heiress, 
the next a pauper; rescued from suicide by a _benevo- 
lent and handsome Labour M.P.; kidnapped by a 
wicked and amorous Baronet; rescued by a perilous plunge 
from a window just in time to save the M.P. from being 
assassinated, and to communicate the tidings that he is after all 
the real Baronet—Miss Sheila Cope shows a calmness and 
self-possession in face of the magnificent absurdities of her 
recital which disarm criticism and extort admiration. We 
wish, however, that Mrs. Williamson had let us know what 
the Labour party said when Mr. Bourke turned out to be a 
bloated aristocrat. 

Mr. Oppenheim, whose recent essays in sensational fiction 
have shown a falling off from his Mysterious Mr. Sabin, has 
given us an ingenious and exciting romance in The Survivor. 
Douglas Guest, the hero, the orphan nephew of a dour Cum- 
berland farmer, escapes from the iron tutelage of his uncle in 
circumstances which lay him open to the gravest suspicion. 
Thus he destroys the evidences of his identity from a per- 
fectly defensible motive without knowing that immediately 
after his stormy parting from the old man the latter has been 
murdered by some one else. He is thus confronted on his arrival 
in London with the twofold necessity of earning a livelihood, 
and at the same time escaping detection. In the fulfilment of 
both these aims he is befriended by a rich and fascinating 
Countess, with whom he falls in love. Matters are further 
complicated by the fact that he is betrothed to one of his 
uncle's daughters, that he proposes to and is accepted by 
the other, and that, thirdly, the Countess has a husband still 
living. But Mr. Oppenheim is equal to every emergency, and 
in the end Douglas Guest, after storming the citadel of fame 
as novelist and dramatist, leaves the court without a stain on 
his character, and with the Countess for his wife. 

It is, we suppose, inevitable that modern novelists, in their 
quest for strong meat, should be obliged to take, in the literary 
sense, to strong drink as well. Thus Miss Myra Swan gives us a 
lurid picture of hereditary dipsomania in her new novel, 
Ballast. Fortunately, the indispensable quality indicated by 
the ti..e forms a part of the mental equipment of the sufferer’s 





step-sister. Although the story fulfils the necessary condi- 
tion of nursery fiction and “ends well,” the hopeless lapses of 
a habitual female drunkard do not furnish very cheerful 
reading. For the rest, the novel is written with a good deal 
of cleverness, not unmarred, however, by occasional flights of 
preciosity. 

No rational reader could expect to be exhilarated by a book 
called This Body of Death, and Miss Sergeant’s new story is 
almost more gloomy than the novel noticed above. Again 
drunkenness plays a part in the narrative, but this time the 
patient cures his tendency only to perish the victim of a 
seeming accident, but in reality a murder, at the end of the 
last chapter. There is a slight flavour of Nihilism and dyna- 
mite at the beginning of the book, subjects which may seem 
strange to allude to as tending to lightena story. But any 
suggestion of romantic crime or unhappiness assists in re- 
lieving the oppressive gloom of a tragedy of every-day life. 


In The Emw’s Head Mr. Carlton Dawe gives us an adven- 
turous Australian melodrama, as indeed the sub-title of the 
book, “ A Chronicle of Dead Man’s Flat,” most clearly indi- 
cates. The ‘Emu’s Head’ is a public-house kept by a 
retired bushranger, who resorts to altogether unpardonable 
experiments in order to get hold of a buried treasure. The 
sole key to the hidden hoard, it should be added, is possessed 
by the virtuous hero, These are promising materials, and 
Mr. Carlton Dawe works them out in a brave adventurous 
Adelphian strain. That is to say, at the end of the story 
virtue is rewarded, vice and indiscretion are punished, and 
the reader is left with a most satisfactory feeling that all is 
for the best in the best possible of worlds. 


Mr. Clark Russell is always engaging when he deals with 
blue water and white sails. In The Ship’s Adventure he is as 
daringly romantic as usual in the strange experiences he 
allots to his hero and heroine, and the reader has as pleasant 
a feeling of salt-laden breezes and wide ocean spaces as can 
be enjoyed by any one without actual propinquity to the sea. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
aimee 
THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 

The Rifle Brigade. By Walter Wood. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.)—This is the first of a series of regimental histories, an 
idea much to be commended from the point of view of popular 
interest in the Army. Unluckily, the book is too short for a 
satisfactory account of the many actions in which the Rifle 
Brigade shared ; in fact, little more can be done than to state that 
the regiment was engaged, with the totals of the casualties. 
Nor has the historian avoided the temptation of those who bring 
their histories up to present date, as he has given an altogether 
disproportionate space to the Boer War, which is fresh enough in 
the memory, apart from the fact that it does not compare with the 
Peninsular or Waterloo Campaign in military interest. More- 
over, his account is that of the exuberant pressman rather than 
the judicious military historian. For a like reason it would have 
been better to give pictures of the old uniforms rather than 
modern photographs of Major-General Lyttelton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Metcalfe, and Captain Congreve. The hold of the 
Victoria Cross on modern popular imagination is also shown 
by an undue insistence on the winning of V.C’s rather 
than of a description of the doings of the regiment as a 
whole. The book would also have been improved by a list 
of commanding officers, but the bibliography is to be commended. 
More might have been said of the new departure marked by 
the raising of light infantry, with a more rational drill than 
the Line, and of the wonderful system of skirmishing developed 
by the Rifle Brigade in the Peninsula, Something might have 
been said of Lord Howe’s attempt to raise light troops, with a 
suitable drill, in the Colonial wars of 1758, and also of Sir John 
Moore’s ideas on the same subject and his partial realisation of 
them at Shorncliffe. Lord Cornwallis’s objection to the rifle is 
characteristic of England, and our author on the conservatism of 
the Army a hundred years ago is naive. It is worth noting that 
the Riflemen were picked men, of slightly superior class, as can be 
seen by the few punishments in the Peninsula, and that in Sir 
John Moore's retreat they were amongst the few regiments that 
retained their discipline. At Copenhagen they gained the praise 
of Nelson when acting as Marines. The forced march to 
Talavera was a fine piece of light infantry marching. More 
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Rifleman,” which would bear indefinite quotation, but perhaps 
readers of this book may be induced to turn to it themselves, as 
they will find not only instruction but also much entertainment. 
Probably it is impossible for a short book on a big subject to be 
really satisfactory, and it cannot even be said that the author 
has made the most of his space. But if with the help of the 
bibliography the reader goes further he will at least be grateful 
to this modest volume for setting him on his way. 








Old Cottages and Farmhouses in Kent and Surrey. Photographs 
by W. Galsworthy Davie. Notes by E. Guy Dawber. (Batsford. 
21s.)—This collection of plates, printed in collotype, is an 
interesting record of a style of architecture which Mr. Dawber 
fears is being swept away. The photographs are very good 
indeed, and we hope that the publisher will bring out volumes 
dealing with other counties on the same lines. 


Country Life. Vols. VII. and VIII. (Hudson and Kearns, and 
George Newnes. 21s. each.)—In these two volumes for 1900 
Country Lie keeps up its character for pleasant, readable articles 
and excellent illustrations. The series of papers on “ Couatry 
Homes” is one of its best features. It is interesting to compare 
the treatment of gardens in relation to architecture in different 
parts of England and at different dates. Some of these photo- 
graphs show the results of modern gardening at its best, while in 
others we feel the charm of the great yew hedges which can only 
cgme from time and countless clippings. Among the articles on 
birds there are two which will appeal to lovers of owls. The 
writers seem to have been fortunate in the temper of the owls 
they tamed, for sometimes these binds resent any friendly ad- 
vances and spend most of their time in fiercely snapping their 
beaks. The accounts of country life and sports in other lands are 
interesting, particularly the one on the Maharajah of Bulram- 
pore and his elephants, in which we are given a photograph of 
‘Nogindra Guj,’ the fighting elephant. . 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 

Victoria the Queen. (Chicago, U.S.A.)—This pamphlet gives 
us an account of the funeral service held at St. James’s, Chicago, 
on February 2nd. This church was selected as being the 
“Mother Church” of Chicago, not without a special fitness in the 
fact that the King attended it in the course of his tour in the 
States. The order of the procession is given at length. After 
the office-bearers in the church came representatives of the 
british-American societies in the city; these were followed by 
representatives of the United States Army and Navy, by the 
Judges and other officials of Chicago, with a numerous body of the 
clergy ; after these again came the Consuls of various countries, 
with the British Consul and his staff in the place of honour. 
Altogether it was a very dignified ceremonial, and was expressive 
of a feeling which all English subjects will profoundly appreciate. 
Of the discourse, delivered by the Rev. Dr. Stone, rector of the 
church, it is sufficient to say that it was adequate to the occasion. 





Pretoria from Within During the War. By H. J. Batts. (J. F. 
ShawanudCo. 3s.6d.net.)—Mr. Batts, a Baptist Minister, who had 
been settled for some years in Pretoria, elected to stay in that 
place after the breaking out of the war. He did well, for he was 
able to do immediate yood service to many who needed it, and he 
had an opportunity of observing what went on, very much, we 
take it, to the benefit of the cause of truth. Among the points 
on which he insists are the boundless personal ambition of Paul 
Kruger, the culpable blindness of the authorities to what was 
going on—it must be remembered, of course, that an Afrikander 
Ministry was in power at the Cape—the mendacity of the Boers, 
and their ill-treatment of the English prisoners. As to this 
last, Mr. Batts tells a curious story of how, having gone to 
Waterval to perform divine service, he noticed a want of 
beds in the hospital. He sent a memorandum to the Govern- 
ment. The answer he got was practically this:—* You went 
to preach, and you had no business to take stock of the 
hospit«l accommodation.’ On another occasion he was severely 
reproved for giving the prissners news of what was going on 
outside. Under date of March 27th he records the death of 
Joubert, and goes on: “I believe I am right in stating that 
Joubert only realised the fact that he was a tool at the last, and 
the realisation of the fact killed him.” On May 9th Mr. Batts was 


about a proposed sale of Government mining sighte:taane 
posal was strongly condemned, and it wag shelved, r ri 
Kruger’s annoyance. The same day Mr. Batts saw Me Mi re 
Davitt.. At first this gentleman encouraged the Deon ated 
them inflict a defeat on the British, and there would be i 
vention. But it did not take long to bring about a ee” 
One cause seems to have been that his horses were stol 
This is part of what Mr. Batts attributes to him:—«T o” 
down to Kroonstad and saw their positions, which were excell - 
and there they thoroughly deceived me. They assured me a 
they would dispute every inch of ground, and sell their liberti 
only with their lives...... I wrote all this rubbish about - 
intended brave stand they were going to make to my pa , 
Pawan I would give £100 to withdraw what I have thet 
Every one knows how the Government fled, leaving their oficial 
unpaid. The President when appealed to promised that £25,000 
in gold not fully minted should be set aside for them, At the 
last moment Mr. State-Attorney Smuts carried it off. At Bloem. 
fontein, on the other hand, the officials were paid three months ig 
advance, 





How to Read the Money Article. By Charles Duguid. (Effingham 
Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.)—Here the curious may find out whatis weant 
by various expressions that they may see time after time in the 
newspapers and pass by without comprehension, For instance, 
on one day the sovereign is worth 25.20 fr., another it is worth 
25.18 fr. for transmission. Now the actual sovereign in France is 
worth 25.22fr. [f the rate falls very low—i.e,, if little money 
is owed by Paris to London, and so bills are hard to get, and the 
buyer of the bill accordingly gets less for bis money—it will be 
worth hig while to send the actual gold. When the exchanges 
are thus much against a country, a quantity of gold leaves it, 
Them the rate of interest is raised, to attract foreign money 
here. 


The Official Year-book of the Uhurch of England. Hon. Editor, 
Rev. F. Burnside. (5.P.C.K. 33) -This volume continues to 
render the inestimable service of full and authentic information 
as to the work of the Church, so far as it can be estimated from 
outside, We see that the gross income of ecclesiastical 
benefices is put down at £3,941,057. Of this £283,904 may he 
considered as net, being payments of grants from various bodies, 
dividends, and rent charges. From the balance of £3,667,153 
about two-fifths for depreciation of tithe, rates, &c., should ke 
deducted. Dividing this by 13,979, we get an average of £166 
per benefice, to which must be added £20 per benetice for private 
benefactions. 





How to Write a Novel. (Grant Richards, 38s. 6d.)—Possibly 
one ought to wait till one has written a novel after the directions 
here given before criticising them. That, if it could be done at 
all, would clearly delay a notice inconveniently long. Failing a 
practical test, one can only record a general impression that the 
author seems to have taken pains with his book, and that it has 
a look of good sense. And we have some first-hand experiences, 
Various authors have let the public into their workshops, 80 to 
speak. The most communicative of these is Anthony ‘Trollope. 
Unluckily people do not seem to read Trollope nowadays. He 
wrote, it may be noted, very fast, sometimes even reaching 4 
maximum of twenty-eignt thousand words in six days. This 
means @ one-volumed novel in a month. Some of the personal 
traits and habits are curious, thouga we do not see any pat- 
ticular reason for publishing them. Perhaps the best advice 
would have been, “Don’ttry.” Failing that, this volume may 
be recommended, 


Tempia Prr«ars.—Three of the series of “ Temple Primers” 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. net per vol.) are befure us:— 
Greek and Roman Mythology and Dreamland. By Professor 
H. Stending. Translated from the German by Livnel 
D. Barnett, D.Litt.—We are not ready to accept Professor 
Stending’s theories as to the origin of religion. Que 
difficulty in the way is the fact that in our dreams we accept 
the presence of the dead asa quite natural phenvnemoa, which 
is to be regarded with no sort of terror. But a ditherence of 
opinion here does not affect our appreciation of this little book, 
When we have got past the introductory portion we can follow 
with consiaerable pleasure and interest our author’s treatment of 
the subject. He links together the topics of which he treats with 
considerable skill. The discussion on pp. 41-45 on Artemis, 4 
puzzling personage in her triple character, may be cited as 
a good instance of his manner. When we come to the 
authorship of the Homeric poems, we see with satisfaction 
that he holds that, at least, the “nucleus” of the Iliad was 





present at the lust meeting of the Volksraad. It was engageg 


“the creation of a single poet.” The note at the end of the 
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ter seems to Us less satisfactory. The view that the Iliad 
chapter Odyssey were the oldest of the epic cycle may not be 
at > if that means “ demonstrable,” but there is certainly 
tenable, z ive any other of the epics precedence over them. 
. yee a in this case at least, be doing wrong if we held 
We eho am After all, he had, and we have not, the whole 
by pal which to judge. The Roman mythology is briefly 
— te than twenty pages sufficing for it. This is, of 
we 4 e to the extrusion of the native element by Greek 
= os worships. The most characteristic Italian deities 
legends Der are called here ‘native spirits and deities 
pies ayer to the spirits of actions.” St. Augustine has 
pose passage about them in the “ De Civitate Dei.” The 
ae Diana and Mamers had also an _ independent 
istence apart from Greek myth.——The Child: his Nature 
pe Nurture. By W. B. Drumwond.—The author begins with a 
sriking observation on the “helplessness” of the human infant. 
ae phenomenon is commonly regarded from the point of view of 
the parent, and no doubt the ethical training implied by it is a 
very important matter. Mr. Drummond sees in it the “ educa- 
bility ” of the infant, a gift, he says, “given to the brutes in 
measure, but given to man without measure.” One practical 
conclusion—of which indeed it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance—is the capacity for combating sinister inherited 
influences. Were the infant as self-suflicing as some young 
animals, it would be almost, and soon become altogether, beyond 
the range of influence. In short, Mr. Drummond recognises the 
advantage of “ child study ” when he sets himself to deal with 
«child care.” His book is an admirable example of practice 
judiciously inspired by wise theory. First Ard to the Injured 
and Ambulance Drill, by H. Drinkwater, M.D., is the work of one 





who tells us that he has been an instructor in this subject, and | 


an examiner of ambulance classes for nearly twenty years. He 


goes directly to the point and keeps strictly to the practical | 


aspect of his subject. The illustrations seem likely to be 


useful. 


New Epitions.—The Life of Queen Victoria. By G. Barnett 
Smith, (G. Routledge and Sons. 3s, 6d.)—Mr. Barnett Smith 
has carried on the narrative (it was first published in 1897) as 
far as the Queen’s death. This continuation is included in the 
two last chapters, and extends to about twenty pages. We can 
understand the importance of being early in the field when com- 
petition isso keen. Never heless, it will hardly be denied that 
a period of between three and four years, years, too, of transcen- 
dent importance, required a fuller treatment than could be 
accorded to it in so narrowly limited a space. The account of the 
last days is but perfunctory, and an opportunity of giviny a really 
impressive account of an event which has scarcely had a parallel 
in history has not been properly used. ‘I'he subject of the grief 
of the whole British Empire—it may be said of the whole world 
—is dismissed in some sixteen lines, more than half of which 
are occupied with a single telegram.——In the “New Century 
Library” (Nelson and Sons) we have The Antiquary and Rob Roy 
(2s. net per vol.), an excellent quid pro quo, as we have 
already taken the opportunity of saying.——In the series of 
“Temple Dramatists” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we have Ralph Roister 
Doister, by Nicholas Udall, edited, with Preface, Notes, and 
Glossary, by W. H. Williams, M.A., and P. A. Robin, M.A. This, 
whether the work of Udall or not—this seems to be a not very 
certain conjecture—has certainly a right to be called the “ first 
regular English comedy.” It was first acted about 1550 (N. 
Udall died in 1555), and first printed in 1566. Many of its 
numberless successors have far less fun in them than Ralph 
Roister Doister——The Truth about Newfoundland. By Beckles 
Willson. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Willson’s book appeared 
for the first time in 1897. The most important of the questions 
with which it deals, the “‘ Treaty Shore” and the French rights, 
is now prominently before the public, and there are ex- 
Pectations of its being amicably settled. Mr. Willson cannot 
be blamed for vigorously championing the Newfoundland cause, 
but it is scarcely the time for discussing the matter in the Press. 
—Coutis § Co., Bankers. By Ralph Richardson. (Elliot Stock. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Richardson has made some additions to his narrative, 
the chief being some notice, by Sir Walter Scott, of the lady 
(Harriet Mellon) who, having married Thomas Coutts in 1815 
(twenty-seven days after the death of his first wife, Susan Starky, 
housemaid), was left a widow in 1822, and five years afterwards 
married the Duke of St. Albans.——Handbook for India, Burma, 
and Ceylon (John Murray, 20s) appears in a “fourth edition.” 
“Fourth” refers to the one-volume edition. In earlier days 
there was an edition in four volumes. A journey to India was a 
formidable undertaking, and whether the traveller had his 
guide in one volume or four mattered but little. That is all 


changed. The tourist who elects to go to India wants to have his 
vade mecum as handy and manageable as if he were going to 
Switzerland or Monte Carlo. And here he has what he wants. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








LIBERTY & CO.,, 


INVENTORS AND DESIGNERS 
PLUSHES, 


OF 
ARTISTIC FABRICS CRETONNES, 


FOR 
DECORATIVE FURNISHING, | MUSLINS, &e. 
Patterns 


REGENT ST., LONDON, jw: 
OS LE R, 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C._ 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the late Queen Victoria. 


CAM BRIC Children’s vel 3 per doz, | + Pe: seen yo 


F adies’......... 2/9 per doz. 
| Direct from the 


LTD., TAPESTRIES, 
D., BROCADES, 
VELVETS, 














Ladies’ .........2/3 a 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 Be | Gentlemen’s.3,11__,, 


“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POCKET RosinsoN aND CLEAVER have a 


| world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 
Samples and, Price Lists 


post-free. HANDKERCHIEFS. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED .......0-+00-- £435,000,000. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 

The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 
More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims . 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 


to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances. 


LONDON OFFICE: 17 KINa@ WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 











The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no suzar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


For the best values now obtainable in 
CARPETS 
se HAMPTON’S _ NEW, ILtustRaTEeo 


CATALOGUE 


CARPETS 


Which is sent free, and should be seen 
by all before purchasng elsewhere. 





AXMINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, 6s. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
>_> 
Adams (Mrs. Leith), Cruel Calumny, and other Stories...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Adeney (W. F.), A Century’s Progress in Religious Life and Thougt, 


RI se cscs ses cscsnsaeanswches coches casino sea Pe uses EO) ED 
poner (W. F.), The Opera, Past and Present, cr 8Vo ............... aw) 5/0 
Batts (H. J} Pretoria from Within during the War, 1899-1400 (J. owe 3/6 
Bickerton (A. W.), The Romance of the Heavens, cr 8vo...... (Sonnenschein) 5/0 


Canning (Hon. A. S. G.), British Power and Thought (Smith & Elder) 6/0 






id (C.), How to Read the Money Article, cr 8V0..........066 .(E. Wilson) 2/6 
Eager (A.), Songs of the Sword and the Soldier, cr 8V0 ..........00...00 (Sands) 3/6 
Fenton (Mrs.), Journal of, during the Years 1826-1830 ... ..(E. Arnold) 8/6 
Francis (sir P.), The Francis Letters, 2 vols. 8vo ........ ..(Hutchinson) 24,0 


Grogan Maggie), Parables, and other Poems, cr 8vo......... (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Hall (T. C.), The Messages of Jesus According to the Synoptists (J.Clarke) 3/6 
Howells (W. D. } Literary Friends and Acquaintance, 8Vvo............ (Harper) 10/6 
Johnstone (W. E.), Boxing, 8vo ...(Gale & Polden) 2/6 
Leaning (J.), Building Specifications for Use of Arc ts, 8vo (Batsford) 18/0 
Mackinnon (W. H.), The Journal of the C.I.V. in South Africa (J. Murray) 6/0 














Marks (P. L.), The Principles of Planning, 8V0 .......c.00000+-+++-++-+(batsford) 6/0 
Marriott (Charles), The Column: a Novel, cr 8V0 .......csssseesceeeeeceeees Ser 6/0 
Meakin (B.), The Land of the Moors, 80...........scssseseeseeeees (Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Nansen (F.), Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 1893-6, Scientific Results, 

MIDs 1 Mics MEMO sda sivns5sts ven cekedcapebabiuusas> Ubi akesninshectupiacetnascessnceloase (Longmans) 30/0 
Paston (G.), Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century, cr 8vo (Richards) 10/6 
Phillipps (E. M.), Pintoricchio (Great Masters), cr 8V0........s.:ses00000 (Bell) 5/0 
Poole (W. M.) and Becker (M.), Commercial French, Part I. (J. Murray) 2/6 
Pullan (L.), The Books of the Old Testament, cr 8VO............66 (Rivingtons) 4/6 


Richardson (C.), The English Turf: a Record of Horses and Courses, 
RIVED suvossninievanesvoctsauvavesvenessetennpescbubucopesspnasieny sonveen'Sobearsesessésseee nanan anne 
Roberts (Morley), Taken by Assault, cr 8vo ....... 






Sa 
Robinson (J. A.), Unity in Christ, and other Sermons, cr 8vo Gitsomilieny 6/0 
Rodziewicz (M.), Devaytis: a Novel, Cr 8VO .........ss:e00eeee0e(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Rogers (W.S.), A Book of the Poster, 4to ...... pede Peco 7/6 
Shee (G. F.), The Briton’s First Duty, cr 80 ........scssessessseeseeees (Richards) 6/0 


seee 


Simpson (W. J. 8.), The Minor Festivals of the Anglican Calendar, 
CE BVO...0..serrsevecssesescerceccssersseecesserecesesereseesoses mann 6/0 
Smith (F. C.), A Daughter of Patricians, cr 8v 










.. (Unwin) 6/0 
Sutphen (Van T.), The Cardinal’s Rose, cr 8vo... Mee .(Harper) 6/0 
Vau ert (Pére), How to Walk before God, 12M0 .......cccccceseesseceeeees Sands) 2/6 
Winter (J. S.), The Career of a Beauty, Cr 8V0 ......cssccsceeceeees (F. V. White) 6/0 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTaBLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portiman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


scarab ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a sutticient guarantee of its purity and 
efficacy. Were turther proof wanting the Lancet and ANaLysts Reports 
would be perfectly convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver 
Disorders, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, and all Troubles of the Stomach and 
Bowels, absorbing all impurities and keeping the system perfectly pure. 


Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, in Tins, is, 2s., & 4s. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Powder, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., & 6s. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Lozenges, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Tablets, in Tins, 1s. 14d. | 

Bragg’s Charcoal Tooth Paste (‘‘ Carbona”), in Boxes, 1s. 
Sold by all Chemists. 











INCREASE) cprciaL TERMS GRANTED 
WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 
YOUR 


INCOME ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE. 
By Purchasing A.D. 1720. 
mn Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 
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EYES! F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shill ing’ 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C, , : 

Consultations free of charge, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Gownn i 
) STREET, W.C.—Head-Naster, J. LEWIS PATON, M.A. late F 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge.—SUMMER TERM COMMENCES Mon 
DAY, _ oe oon Sree is carried on in strict accordance with 
principles laid down by the founders of University College: i anised 
a first-grade modern and classical! school. indies. “a 

Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will be held 

For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. Com, 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, PLD., Secretary, 


LL 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERE 
for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Setiolarshi: ate 
Exhibition will be offered, in the first instanee, for boys intended for the Arny 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
— . Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. * 


EV. F. WALEH, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., Class. Honours ] 
: late Assistant-Master Uppingham, TAKES PUPILS under 14, Happy, 
comfortable home; healthy country. Facilities for languages and music, Also 
entire charge of children trom abroad. Refs. offered and asked.—Prospectus 
on application to VICAR, Leaton, Shrewsbury. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Mis 























LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English b 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Centril 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. w 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN, BoardingSchool forGirls, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling, 


ree C OL L E @ &, 
President—The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 
Inclusive Fees, £80; Clergy and Otficers, £60. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 26th. 
Application to HOUSE-MASTERS during absence of H.M. in Greece, 


OVER COLLEGE.—In past Two Years: WOOLWICH : 
and SANDHURST, 9 (out of 11 sent up) passed direct first try, including 
8rd for Woolwich, OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, Six Open Scholarships _ 
(Class., Math., Hist.) 


ne SF Cc O L & #& G@ &, 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


ASTBOURNE. — The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (St, 

Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for music 
and languages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 
DE TENAC andthe Misses OVERMAN.—St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. 


LEASANT HOME for Family, with Educational advan- 
tages for boys and girls, OFFERED, in good vicarage, with lovely garden, 
tennis and croquet lawns; ponies and carts kept; healthy country parish, 
within 50 miles of London.—Address, MATER, care of Byford’s News Agency, 
4 Ludgate Circus Buildings, London. 


ORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


WANTED in (or about) AUGUST NEXT, a SUPERINTENDENT, aged 
about 35, wishful to devote himself to the best interests of the blind. The 
Institution is located in the ancient historic buildings known as the King’s 
Manor House, York, and is certified as a school for 80 resident boys and girls, 
taught by experienced Master and Mistress. The building also includes 
departments for out-pupils, who are trained in brush, basket, and mat making, 
&c., under competent instructors. Music is an important feature, and tuning 18 
carefully taught, . 

‘An Industrial Home for Blind Women is maintained at Scarborough, and 
assistance is given to blind workers and aged persons in the county. 

Salary £300 per annum, with a good house free from rates. 

Apply, with not more than three testimonials (copies only), before May Ist 


— FREDK. J. MUNBY, Hon. Sec., 
3 Blake Street, York. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY, super royal 8vo, 80 pp. 
“THE QUEEN’S BEST MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters on the Queen 
that have appeared in 


The Spectator. 
6d. net; by post, 73d. 


To be obtained of Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., at W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


London: “SPECTATOR,” Limited, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. aie 
Yearly. aif Quarterly. 


ing ag F F f the United Yearly. ~ 
Including postage to any part o reine) ere 3 








Life Annuity. 


KiNGdOM ..epee cece © cece cece ereeeeeece 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, hrance, Germany, India, ea 18 





China, &C.  cccccccnvccecncersececceevcees 
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YAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
0 CIRENCESTER. ; : r : 
ers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
For Land- owners, Colonists, &e. 
ctus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
For Pros; NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28th. 


—<—ELD PARK ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Sek TELD acenae SOLENT, HANTS. 


COLLEGE SPECIALLY INTENDED FOR 
A RESIDES TRUDENTS (ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL, CLVIL, 
ENGINEEB™ AND MINING). 


i afield go into Works either direct, or through the 
Students he lpecige eo prepared for entranee to Cooper’s Hill, and the 
Univer ning School, Freiberg, Saxony. , 
gt Is (ages 14—18) are arranged, according to their proficiency, in 
The Vis thereby receiving what is practically individual attention. 
emall ae , possesses 2 very complete plant for the purposes of practical and 
booed Tinetraction, consisting of Workshops, Forge, Dynaiuwo Room, Test- 
ter ching Drawing Office, Four Fitted Laboratories, Chemical (two), Elec- 
ing 2a ” 


trical (two), &e. P = by it tain 
The Colle trically lighted throughout by its own plant. 
The oD —— ~ prog park of 80 acres, with accommodation for all 


games, and poating and bathing are excellent and safe. 
Pancipat—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab. 








DIrRecToR OF nay aaa 9g satelite 
E, B.Se., London (Hon.) itwo: cho) 
H.T. DAVIDG ‘Assoc. R.C.S., &e. ? 


All communications should be addressed to the Principal, at the College. 
An appointment can be made, if desired, at 34 Craven Street, London, W.C. 


DEDFORD COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


ENTRANCE a. settiase 
i olarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for three years. 

= og ene in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three years. 

These Scholarships will be awarded on the results of an Examination to 
be held in the College on JUNE 25th and 26th. a 

Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations in Arts 
nae given in all branches of Genera! and Higher Education. 

Six Laboratories are — a inoigaae Work, 

Students can reside in the College. . 

Temas and all particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, . 

The LECTURESHIP in ENGLISH UANGUAGE and LITERATURE will 
be VACANT at the end of this Session.—Applications must be sent by May 11th 
to the SECRETARY of the College, from whom all information may be 
obtained. M. A. BOYD, Secretary. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
Warden: Miss H. M. STEPHEN. 

Fees 36 to 50 Guineas the Session (33 weeks). An extension of the Hall to 
receive 12 additional Students will be opened in October. Women are admitted 
to the Medical School. Two Bursaries of £15 and £10 respectively, renewable 
for 2 additional years, awarded in June.—Apply to the WARDEN, or to the 
Secretaries, Miss COOKE and Prof. S. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 

increased the accommodation, names can be received for next an pale for 

ees oe oo the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
Sc 3 . 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(HALEE CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 























UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Heal-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
High School. Fees, £60 a year; daughters of clergymen and officers £45 a year. 
Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll. Oxon.) 
3 Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 


W ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
professors, Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS (Established 
en. 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hail, Cambridge, 
PVEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English 
‘“uminations, Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand.—43 Rue St. 
ernard, Brussels, 


J)ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
‘els GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gny. Public Exams. Health 
Sulied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 




















Nie ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L. 


L.A. 
For Pro: tu ~ ee 
St. 5-9 apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 








T H E LE Y § 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the THIRD WEEK in 
MARCH. Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


‘es HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, @.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and 
pine at an elevaton of nearly S00ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs.: Miss 
Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, 
Prof, Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.— 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lrmrrep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K, OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

on. London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A., Oxon. 


\OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 
Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 
Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£56-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th. 

Open to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. arge wing recently opened. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


fHE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 
on the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 
children ; beautiful house and grounds ; individual attention and every comfort. 
—Principal, F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


_* (CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC) SCHOOL.— 

SEVERAL FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS for GIRLS, from 35 
Guineas a year. Examination April 12th at Keswick, Manchester, and London. 
Full allowance for age (10 to 14 preferred).—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


§S C H OO Lk 









































Biggs meat ee ity nd HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games. 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playiug-field, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
\) the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; highest references 
to Parents and Head-Masters.—-HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 2lst. 


LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1901. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to 

£100 a year. Also Scholarships for boys intended tor the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


a TAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 
kh SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method discovered by himself—a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young successfully treated ; boy 
or girl residents received ; tuition given during treatment.—Address, ]0 Ben- 
tinck Street, Manchester Square, W., or Goldington Road, Bedford. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The. ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£20 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £3: 
r annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also 
OUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin- 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS— 
An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May I4th and 
15th, 1901, for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 
tenable for three years, and open to Loys under 15.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


* eo ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD, GLOS 
iV. —EXAMINATION for FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 29th 
and 30th. Value £35-£15.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond, 


ay ee SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
S,MA 

















Head-Master: GUY LEWI ° 
Opened Sept., 1900, in buildings specially designe. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 10th. 


7 i Pr GANS,’’ 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington- 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGUTERS. 
Occasional Pupils received. 
Principals :-—Miss F. A. GILBERT (late Principal, Ladies’ College, Guernsey), 
and Miss NIMMO, L.L.A. 


EW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. — Head-Master. 
ARTHUR DILKS, M.A. (Oxon). Preparation for the Universitie. 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Professions, and Higher Commercial Life. Stron: 
Engineering side. This School oceupies practically an unrivalled site a 
the foot of the Downs. Modern premises, excellent laboratories, gymnasium 
workshop, &c. Playing fields 15 acres. ‘there isa PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
tor younger boys under the management of A. G. PATERSON, M.A. (Cautab) 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to either of the HEAD- 
MASTERS. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 26th-28th. 


WV IMBLEDON COMMON.—SMALL HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. London masters; resident foreign mistresses; Londo 
concerts, exhibitions, &c.; tennis, hockey. Summer Term sometimes spent 
abroad. Fees, §5 and 100 guineas,—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, 
Lansdowne Road. 


WN OORHURST, KENT'S BANK, GRANGE-OVER- 

SANDS.—Principal, Miss DUNKLEY. Educational advantages for 
delicate Girls. Good discipline, combined with all the comforts of Home 
Terms inclusive and moderate. 

















a 
\OLKESTONE.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL ‘ 
a Class for Boys intended for Army and Navy Sides of P blie 
Entire charge of Bons of OBcere residing in“ India and Colonics el 
-rospectus an eferences a: - W. F. DUC dk 
House, Folkestone. pply, . DUCKWORTH, MA, Bowood 


NIVERSITY OF DUBDTY 

: DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, ¥ BR H A st 
wor Particulars pengenie = J Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence ; 
a ene ostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel 


ard -1901.—AYSHFORD . UFFOma 
l 701 SCHOOL, UFFCULME 


DEVON.—First-class Preparatory (7-15). 
sanctioned a considerable reduction for Boys entering Gariee Oo in 
vear. Also two Scholarships of £20 a year for Boys under ll. The He] 


Master of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, offers a House Scholarship to & Suitable 
10 
“” Master, 








randidate from Ayshford School.—H. C. PRIDEAUX 
tev. W. A. LEWIS, Uffeulme Vicarage, Hon. Sec. to nada " 


AMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. — LANSDOWNE 
HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS. — BOARDING SCHOOL {op 
JIRLS.—Thorough education; every home comfort ; large modern deta of 
1ouse; certified sanitation; electric light ; healthy, brac ng, near Heathew 
Northern Heights; Peer se awae. tennis. Summer Tarn’ mae 
sac eoant in Switverland.—Principa he Misses SUMNE “4 
BLANCH, B.A. (Lond.) we nee ae a 


. ree 

iT. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS— 
Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction { 

sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation, Bracj ~“ 

ur, Prep. for Professions, Business Life, & Universities. Private chapel, e 4 

ers’ shop, swimming bath, &e.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTeR 











RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Madlles, DENYs 
B RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEES of GENTLEMEN to Cour . 
wDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German Italian, Musi oo 
ng, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with pos fant 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue ioe 


PARISIAN LADY and her Daughters wish to 
E RECEIVE TWO or THREE ENGLISH GIRLS of good social positi 
uto their charming and healthy home near the Are de Triomphe a 
»pportunity for study and practice of French. Highest references offered : 
vequired.—Madame DE JERLIN, 5 Rue de la Néva, Paris, ™ 


i 

wUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
M5 ang -_. ns phony ey ed high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SU Sin England and on the Contineat.—Central Registry for T 

.5 Craven Street, Charing Cross, mh megintry Tor Teachers, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 

L SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Lutors for all Examinations 
it Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?+Bors, 
Giris? Enetisn., Forreien ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 15 Regent St.. London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 


ACPO NS LIST OF SCHOOLS 

gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, ls.; post-free, ls. 44.—J, and J, 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 




















HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military oflicers. 
References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 

in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 
AMINATION for SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MARCI 
27th and 28th. For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, SUF- 
FOLK.—To be REMOVED at Easter to new specially-built premises. 
Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. Thorough education, with 
healthy home life and country surroundings.—References and prospectus on 
application. 














“ee INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT. PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDIUAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
‘*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ame WANTED, University degree, Oxon preferred, 

in a MODERN HIGH-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL in West of England, 
under Oxford and Cambridge Board Examinations.—Full particulars on applica. 
tion by letter to “ X. Y. Z.," 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 








ADY accustomed to Journalistic and Research Work 
DESIRES EMPLOYMENT, Secretarial or otherwise, in or near London, 
—“F. C. K.,” 16 Farleigh Road, N. 


‘Oye oe VICAR of SPOTLAND, Rochdale, can 
thoroughly RECOMMEND, from intimate personal experience, to 
English Parents, a GOOD PLACE for a GENTLEMAN’S SON TO LEARN 
CANADIAN FARMING in admirable hands at small cost. 


NITY OF LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


Wanted, LIBRARIAN with previous rience. Salary commencing at 
£130 a year.—Apply not later than Friday, the 12th of April, stating age and 
qualifications, and enclosing copies of three recent testimonials, to H. 
FOOTMAN, Hon. Sec., Public Library, Lincoln. 














R. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has MOVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he has 
joined Mr. C, E. ASHFIELD. Hazelhurst stands 500ft. above the sea, in its 
own grounds of over 50 acres, which include playing fields, golf links, hathing- 
place, large covered playroom, &c. Climate bracing, recommended by the 
medical profession.—Prospectus on application. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advautages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 

University Lectures; Physical ‘raining; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Highest English references. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters ; Govervess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
aud for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Snecesses, terms, 
and references on application.—-WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


| Silane SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














YORKSHIRE. 
Baucation on Vast modern lives. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 





UBLISHING.—An Opportunity is Offered by which a 
GENTLEMAN WISHING to COMMENCE BUSINESS as a PUB 
LISHER may do so on easy and advantageous terms.—Apply by letter to 
Messrs. PATERSON, CANDLER, and SYKES, Solicitors, 8 Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


RUEST and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 

BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post- 

free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 

CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE 
SERVICE on SUNDAYS at 11] and 7. 


Se Essays, &c., and ALL KINDS of 

COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from 
many literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balbam, London, S.W. 


T Eg 1 Sy E Ww R I 7. 2 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1,000 words. 


Address—Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 
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Pe... <dcto 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
14 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6. 





A VISIT_OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
A YXHIBITION OF AUTOTY PE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
PERMANE OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


D 
AUTOTYPES OF TRE Se MASTERS IN THE 
AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES of WORKS inthe TATE GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


Y. 
tOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


6. 
TO 
ANTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 
BOF ean i ae Noval Autotypes 
With upwards ” 120 Tint E Block Tstatines. as — / on 
Jor conveniance of Reference the prema nach arranged Alphabetically under 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 





MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON gt, Binge g Set Mires N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
recklyexchansfrom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplicd on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.—‘ Poetry for 
Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘‘ Prince Dorus,” 1811; *‘Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
Browning's “ Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘* Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “ Jorrocks’ 








.” 1838 or 1843; *‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols. ; 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1847; ‘‘ Bible ir nin,’’ 3 vols. (lst Ed.) ; * Wild Wales,” 
$vols., 1862-~-BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO., 
AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Fleet Street end). Lstablished 1809. 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &c. Books 
on every subject in all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
post-free. yraries and small collections of ‘English, Foreign, and Oriental 
vooks purchased for cash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted.— 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price Is. ; post-free, 1s. 1d. 




















T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


BLACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
iy “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Re ded by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d., 
6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 














FOUNDED 1848 





SPREAD) OMI us .csesecscssosciovesorcsssususisetsie’ £40,000,000. 











£21.—NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, LISBON. 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving APRIL 23rd. 


CRUISE ON APRIL 8rd FULL. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
. 


“Lorna Doone,” 3 vols.; | 


SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 
On MARCH 26th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CARDINAL & HIS CONSCIENCE 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 
By M. E. CARR. 


Spectator.— Miss Carr has originality and no little literary skill...... her story 
is interesting.” 

Speaker.—‘‘ The tragic dénouement is developed with vigour and due impres- 
siveness, and many of the characters are sympathetically sketched in...... Itisa 
distinctly readable romance.” 








NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. C. CANNING. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


|BRITISH POWER & THOUGHT: 


| 


a Historical Enquiry. By the Hon. ALBERTS. G. CANNING, Author of 
“ British Rule and Modern Politics,” “‘ History in Fact and Fiction,” &c. 
Observer.—‘ A new essay of considerable interest.” 
| Sunday Times. — “ Alike historical, analytical, and critical......The author 
| shows considerable research and a wide acquaintance with British literature.” 


| 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘‘RODNEY STONE.’* 
On MARCH 26Ta.—With 8 Full-page Dlustrations, crown §v0, 3s. 6d. 


RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Illus- 


trated Edition. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White 
Company,” ‘‘ The Great Boer War,” &c. 


HANDBOOK of the ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 1801-1900. By FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, late of 
H.M. Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Standard.—“‘ Most useful and carefully compiled...... The volume is indis- 
pensable to politicians for the purposes of reference.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


j ‘One of the best of the literary organs.”—Sphere. 
| ; 


| THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 





| —— 
CONTENTS. March 23rd. 
THE WEEK. 
LEADING ARTICLES—PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, II.— 
RUSSIA AND CHINA.—AN APPEAL TO FACT, 
DR. JOACHIM. By Anne THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
TRACTARIANISM AND THE BIBLE. By the Bisnor or SoutHamrteyx. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.—III. By W. 5S. Littr. 
TOWPATH CRITICS. 
TRIAL BY PSYCHOLOGY. By 
THE PAINTER ETCHERS., 
NOVA PERSII. 
THE STAGE AS AN ART CAREER. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—DUELS IN FRANCE.—ARMING THE PLEBEIAN. 
REVIEWS.—TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—LETTERS OF CICERO.—INQUIETUDE RELIGIEUSE. 


And other Articles and Notices. 


, MontaGve CRaCKEANTHORPE. 





ARE Se 
| Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 6d. 


Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
| LIBRARIES PURGHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
| Yelegraphie Address: Booxmen, Lonpoxs. Codes: Usicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 


PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. Weotfer Burton's “Arabian 
Nights,” with Letchford’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s, (pub. £12 12s.) 
Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions 
and Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &c. List of Special 
| Wants free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
| (NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
| are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
| which includes many fine first editions, beautifn] and rare books, and pictures by 
| known old and modern artists. . Also a collection of prints by Féhcien Rops 
| Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 

Call or write to 
| A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
| 
| 
| 














[oye — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
) 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 
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NOW READY.—Imperial $vo, cloth, 10s. net. 


RUMANIA IN _ 1900. 


By G. BENGER, 
R. Rumanian Consul-General in Stuttgart. 


AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.GS., late Vice-President Anthrop. Inst. 


14 Plates, a Map, and 26 Illustrations in Text. 


SUMMARY. 


Chapter I. Geozraphy.—II. History.—III. Political Organisation. 
—IV. Agriculture—V. Fisheries—VI. Mines, Petroleum.—VII. 
Mineral Waters, Health Resorts.—VIII. Forestry.—IX. Industries. 
—X. Communications—Railways, Navigation —XI. Foreign Trade 
—Tariff Policy —XII. Inland Trade—Currency, Retail, and Hawk- 
ing Business —XIII. Finance—Revenue, Debt, Taxation, Monopolies, 
Public Domains —XIV. Banking and Credit Institutes—XV. Army 
and Armaments.—XVI. Instruction, Literature, Art, Religion, 
Sanitation. 

Opinions of the Press. 


Daily Graphic, February 9th, 1901.—“ A trustworthy work of reference. The 
book is very artistic in appearance, and the illustraticns quite as good as any 
we have seen of the kind.” 

St. James's Gazette, February 15th, 1901.—‘‘ Gives a most interesting and 
atiractive account of the recent development of Rumania. The book is well 
illustrated from photographs.” 

Westminster Gazette, February 13th, 1901.—“ It gives in a very full and very 
lucid form an account of the most interesting of the smaller countries in the 
south-east of Europe, and ought to be read with careful attention by all inter- 
ested in the industrial life of the Europe of to-day. The book is charmingly 
illustrated.” 

Sunday Sun, February 17th, 1901.—“ A mine of information.” 

Literary World, February 8th, 1901.—‘‘ This very handsome and finely illus- 
trated volume presents an interesting and in some of its aspects an astonishing 
account of the material and moral progress of Rumania.” 

Financial News, January 12th, 1901.—‘ Probably no one could have been 
more competent than Herr Benger to undertake the task of preparing so 
exhaustive a work upon this little kingdom, owing to his official position, his 
long personal association with the country, and the valuable documents of all 
kinds placed at his disposal by the Government.” 

Shefteld Daily Telegraph, February 19th, 1901.—‘‘ Mr. Benger gives a clear and 
readable account of the history of the people, and their present prosperous 
condition...... The book is well worth twice the cost of purchase.” 

Glasgow Herald, January 24th, 1901.—‘‘ From every point of view the elaborate 
work is as striking as it is instructive.” 

Chamber of Commerce Journal, February, 1901.—* We strongly recommend this 
—* and exhaustive treatise on the Kingdom of Rumania to all our 
readers.” 

Academy, February 2nd, 1901.—“Accurate and painstaking. ‘Will be wel- 
comed by all students of Eastern politics.” 

Leeds Merewry, Janu ry 16th, 1901.—* An admirable survey of the government 
and resources of the country.” 


London : ASHER and CO., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








i 
NOW READY. 


The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities, 
PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS, 
By Authority of the Committee of the Stock Ezchange, 
THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 190), 


TWENTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


A carefully revised précis of information regardi 


BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 


(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings), 


Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department 


This work is produced under the direct authori 
Exchange, and has earned a high reputation for Senta atuon Stock 
Every kind of security, from British and Foreign Government Stoo we: 
innumerable Commercial and Industrial Companies known to th ks to tlie 
Market, is described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. © London 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFIC : 
found invaluable; while to the Banker a Stock FELLIGENCE Will be 
Director and Secretary, and to business men generally, it will be treat 
indispensable as the STANDARD book of reference. F {9 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch Street, EG 








In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 


BRIDGE WHIST: 
Its Whys and Wherefores. 


The Game Clearly Explained and Taught by Reason instead of 
With Ilustrative Hands printed in Colours, 7 =U* tow: 


By C. J. MELROSE. 


Also by the same Author (and uniform with “Bridge Whist” in sj 
plan, and price), “Solo Whist” and “ Scientific Whist “ 

“ For simplicity of statement, for lucidity of exposition, and f 

of instruction, it would be difficult to find an pi to this wok.” song 

“Written extremely well."—Literature. — Westminster Budget 

“A volume which is second to none.”—Sporting Life. . 

‘The best book on the subject that we have seen.”—Pall Mall Gazette 

mY Beige onrenticn. —_ Jomet's Gazette. ides 

‘A work like this will help the foundation of a sound code.”—Scot 

« Just what such a book should be."—-Topical Times. ie 


London: L, UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Sce the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 

had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
titioners, Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.~—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sots ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. Theappreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 17/6 99 
it procures us in London and the *"’ 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





NORTHERN COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE, 


Monthly, Illustrated, price 6d. 

The APRIL Number commences a New Volume, 
and among other Important and Interesting Countri- 
butions contains :— 

Roman Nortuumpria. By Dr. Hodgkin. 
BERNARD GILPIN. By Canon Rawnsley. 
A New Pray, by Mrs. Blundell (M. E. Francis). 


EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


COCOA. 
COCOA. 
COCOA. 








Survey or YorKSHIRE Diatrct. By Rev. J. 
Hanson Green. 
Coutts anp Co., Bankers. By Howard Pease. 
&e., &e. 
Editor, Howarp Pease. Gatrtoway Ky e¥, Manager. 


Established 1837. 





NHE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880, 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 





London: Extior Stock. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: ANprEw Reip and Co., Ltd. 





IRKBECKEK BAN &. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLD&S., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS 4£10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PAA COQUA! icacssevccesessesssesscsse £1,500,000 
ee ere en $25,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 
the Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








19 Lombard Strect, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of ail Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 
TATOR, and Communications upon neatiers 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
Ep1Tor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellingwn 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


VOL. III. NOW READY. 
THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Edited by Sir M. FOSTER, K.C.B., F.B.S., and 
Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, F.RB.S. 


In 4 vols. Super Royal Svo. Vol. I., 25s. net. Vol. IL. 30s. net. 
Vol. IIL, 30s. net. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES in CRETE 

Now ready, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
+* The Contents include the Preliminary Reports (1) by Mr, 
ARTHUR EVANS on “ The Palace at Knossos” ; (2) by Mr. D. G. 


SARTH on “The Dictaean Cave.” Both are the fullest state- 
or so published, and are abundantly illustrated. 








ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION EDITIONS NOW READY. 
8,000|ELIZABETH AND HER 


COPIES GERMAN GARDEN. 
Extra Crown 8vo, Illustrated Edition, white buckram, 
SOLD. gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net ; Ordinary Edition, 6s, 
THE SOLITARY SUMMER. | 27,000 
By the Author of 
«ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” COPIES 
Extra Crown 8vo, Illustrated Edition, white buckram, 
gilt edges, 88. 6d. net ; Ordinary Edition, 6s. SOLD. 





Books by Maurice Hewlett. 
EARTHWORK out of TUSCANY: 


Being Impressions and Translations of Maurice Hewlett. Third 
Edition, Revised, Globe 8vo, 5s. [£versley Series. 


70,000} THE FOREST LOVERS. 
COPIES By 

SOLD. MAURICE HEWLETT. 
RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. |55 000 


By COPIES 
MAURICE HEWLETT. SOLD. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, LONDON. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
The WARDEN of the MARCHES. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Price 6s. 


MOUNTAINS OF NECESSITY. 


By HESTER WHITE. Price 6s. 


HARLAW OF SENDLE. 


By JOHN W. GRAHAM. Price 6s. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now Realy.~SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An eccount of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
o Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 
: We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures, —Bookman. 
‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
¢ assical archaology.”—Scotsman. 
. Extremely interesting.""—Glasgow Herald. 
. . knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable than 
p peek me feysicien mane bt e~vected to possess, The lectures 
isé forin the substance of wh... is worth knowing by the general 
Teader about Epidaurus."—Oxjord Magazine. vii . 


J. M. DENT AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
FOUR IMPORTANT WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By the Right Hon. LEONARD H. COURTNEY. 


Photogravure Frontispiece, large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net, 


“Weighty and authoritative...... No M.P. and no student of the 
Constitution can neglect a political survey so scholarly and judicial,” 
—Outlvok. 


AUSTRALASIA: 
The Commonwealth and New Zealand. 
By ARTHUR W. JOSE. Mlustrations and Maps, ONE SHILLING tet. 


*‘There are many interesting things to read here...... Thereader who wants to 
hear about them will here find information, admirably given.” —Spectator. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
By W. RAMSAY, D.Sc. Theoretical: Systematic. 2 vols., 1s, each. 
(In the “‘ Temple Cyclopzdic Primers.” Particulars of other volumes on application.) 





A MEMOIR OF THE LAST MINNESINGER OF TIROL. 


OSWALD VON WOLKENSTEIN. 
By SIGNORA LINDA VILLARI, 
With many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s, 6d, net. 


MASTER MUSICIANS SERIES, 


HANDEL. 
By C. F. ABDY. WILLIAMS, Author of “ Bach.” 
Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net* 





HANDBOOKS FOR VISITORS TO ITALY. 


THE MEDIZAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


Feap. 8vo (pocket size), cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. net; aso my Limy Leatuer. 


ROME. 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. 
With 50 Sketches by Nelly Erichsen, Reproductions and Maps, cloth, 4s. 6d. 3 
leather, 5s. 6d. net. 


*‘ The outline, the suggestion, or reflection of all that distinguishes travel 
from sightseeing....... Mr. Young has used all the best authorities, but he has 
seen everything for himself; he is a thorough modern ; his views are fresh and 
interesting, and in our belief those which will prevail.”—Monthly Review. 


FLORENCE. By Epmunp G. GarpNEr. 


With Sketches by Nelly Erichsen and Maps. Cloth, 4s, 6d.; leather, 5s. 6d, net. 


ASSISI. By Lia Dourr-Gorpon. 


With Sketches by Helen Jamesand N. Erichsen. Cloth,3s. 6d; leather, 4s, 6d. net. 


PERUGIA. By M. Symons and L. Durr-Gorpon. 
With Sketches by Helen James and Maps. Cloth, 3s, 6d.; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE ALFRED MILLENARY, 1901. 


ALFRED THE WEST SAXON. 
By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 


With Portraits, Facsimiles, &., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 


“So completely has the author studied his subject that he has left little to 
be said by those who may be contemplating other books of the same character. 
jamie There is a picturesqueness about Mr. Macfadyen’s history that makes it 
pleasant to read.”—Observer. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
“PORTABLE GEMS EVERY ONE OF THEM.”—Punch. 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Bookmark, cloth, ls. 6d.; leather, 2s. net per vol, 
THREE WORKS BY THE LATE F. S. ELLIS. 
CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND; or, Lives of the Saints, 
Edited by F.S. ELLIS. Frontispieces by Emily S. Ford. In seven vois, 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE. 
Englished by F. S. ELLIS. Froutispieces by Arthur Ellis. In three vols, 


CAVENDISH’S THOMAS WOLSEY. 

Edited by F. S. ELLIS. Frontispiece Portrait of Wolsey. 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS (First Series, 1 vol.; Second Series, and 
NATURE, 1 vol.) Edited by Water Jerroup, 

HOLY LIVING and HOLY DYING (2 vols.: 1 vol.) Edited 


by A. R. WALLER, 
DANTE’S INFERNO. Italian Text and Translation by Dr, 


CakLyLr. Kevised with Notes and Arguments by Dr, OFLsNeER. 





IWustrated CATALOGUE and other LISTS on Application, 





London ; C, J. CLAY and SON S, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane, 


J. M. DENT and CO., Bedford Street, London, 
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NEW VOLUME READY 25rx INST. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 


Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL 


(Mrs. George Cornwallis-West). 
VOLUME VIII. Price ONE GUINEA net. 


Bound in Leather. 


CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD 
St. Epwarp’s Crown CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
EPpisopes tn ForeiGn Pouicr THE REV. CANON MACCOLL 
Tue SIxHS AND THEIR GOLDEN TEMPLE THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY 
A Sgurre’s HovusEeHOLD IN THE Reien or Grorce I. W. H. MALLOCK 
A Niegut Ovr in Pexine PROFESSOR ROBERT DOUGLAS 
La TRAPPE IN AFRICA ROBERT HICHENS 
“Gaston BonnieR;” on ‘‘ TIME’S REVENGES” W. L. COURTNEY 
DECORATIVE DoMESTIC ART LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
PLays OF THE MopEeRN Frenca Scuoon JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
Frencn Craims 1x Portrr J. C. BAILEY 
THE BROWNINGS WILFRID MEYNELL 
Tue Last YEARS OF THE DrcHess oF PORTSMOUTH 

J. LEMOINE and ANDRE LICHTENBERGER 
Brovssa AND OLYMPUS HAMILTON AIDE 
MOLTEE JUDGE O’CONNOR MORRIS 
THE Custom OF BIOGRAPHY EDMUND GOSSE 
MAINLY aBouT JOHNSON FRANK RICHARDSON 
A Worp Morr Asovt VERDI G. BERNARD SHAW 
Waxstep—A DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES MORETON FREWEN 
CavaLry WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EDWARD VII. Frontispiece. 

THE CROWN OF ENGLAND (In Colours). 

MADAME DE POMPADCUR. 

WILLOW-LEAF GREETING THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. From a 
Chinese Painting. 

MARIA OF AUSTRIA. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


NOTE.—THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW IS PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION IS £4 4s. NET. 
THE FIRST SEVEN VOLUMES ARE STILL TO BE HAD. 


Note oN THE BINDING OF THE VOLUME 
MonaRcHy AND THE KING 


OFFICES : £9 RUPERT STREET, W. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘Full of real and living interest in mankind, and marked by signs of deep 
conviction as to the truth of Christianity.”"—Guardian, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half leather, 12s. 6d. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Avorn 


Harnack, Rector and Professor of Church History in the University, 
Berlin. Translated by T. Barter Saunpers. With a Special Preface to the 
English Edition by the Author. 

** Since Strauss, now nearly seventy years ago, produced his ‘ Leben Jesu,’ or 
to confine ourselves to England, since the appearance of Seeley’s ‘Ecce Homo,’ 
no book on the central theme of Christianity is likely to produce a greater im- 

ression than this latest work by the illustrious German historian. And this 
‘or two reasons. It is in the tirst place a deliverance on the very essence of 
Yeligion by one of the foremost living authorities, and secondly it is, in its 
style and handling, addressed directly to the Western mind......The trans- 
lator has done his work admirably. He has secured all Harnack’s pith and 
verve, and produced a volume which, apart from the supreme importance of 
its subject matter, is a piece of significant English prose."—Christian World. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half leather, 12s. 6d, 
With eleven Reproductions of Texts. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Professor E. Nestue, of Maulbronn. Translated by 
Rev. Witu1aM Epre, B.D., and Edited by Professor ALLAN Menzies, D.D. 
With Final Corrections by the Author. 

** We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinatin 
task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Professor Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ;. it will surpass the highest expectations, and is, we believe, the best 
working edition in existence.” —Ezpository Times, 


JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CREED AND LIFE.” 


DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular 


Lectures on Primary Questions. By Cartes E. Bersy, B.D., of Yardley 
Wood Vicarage, Birmiugham. 

«The book is excellent, and 1ts learning praiseworthy.”"—Erpository Times. 

“ Without pretending to decide upon all the profound and delicate questions 
atissue, we think that Mr. Beeby’s work is a very able and singularly manly 
contribution towards the progressive settlement......We hope these lectures will 
be widely read.” —Daily Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8v0, 2 vols., 16s. per set. 


MYTHS of GREECE EXPLAINED & DATED 


An Embalmed History from Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and the Olympic Games. By Gerorce St. Cruarr, Author of 
= Creation Records,” ‘ Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” &c. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14: HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
AND 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
EDINBUBGH AGENCY: 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING Novels 


DEVAYTIS. By MARYA RoDziEWrr- 


Author of “ Anima Vilis.” “Translated by Cov :t pz Soissoxs. Cloth, ¢ 
CRUEL CALUMNY., pr cic 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 2.06.00 
AS THE TWIG IS BENT, ™ 11s crn, 


[Second Edition, 


A SYNDICATE OF SINNERS., 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN 


LOVE HAS NOPITY. FREDERICK Lav. 
A WHEEL OF FIRE, © =v monms. 
RIVAL CLAIMANTS. 2 
SECOND LOVE. By T. W. SPEIGut, 
A GREAT TEMPTATION. DORA Russe, 


(Second Edition, 


By SARAH TYTLrp, 





FERGUS HUME’S LATEST NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ Is quite the most brilliant detective story Mr Hum 
has given us since he made such a remarkable ‘hit’ in ‘ The Mystery ofa lay 
som Cab.’” Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Fourth Edition now real” 





G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S STRIKING NOVEL. 

THE MINOR CANON, © ®t: 

8 [Second Edition, 
By the Author of ‘ Beyond these Dreams,” “‘ The Stigma,” ¢¢, 

ATHENZUM.—“ This book might well attract attention......The dialogug 
itself is the best we have yet read in Mr. Fitzgerald's novels,” 7 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—‘‘‘ The Minor Canon’ is one of the best novels 
that Mr. Beresford Fitzgerald has written. It is a study of the intluence of t\\s 
clerical profession on a man of warm and impetuous nature.” a 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The story is well written. The portrait of thy 
Canon bimself is drawn with considerable strength and skill.” 7 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The story is admirably told, and some of ths 
characters are exceedingly well depicted.” > - 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“ The story is cleverly developed, the dénoy:. 
ment is original, and the characterisation strong.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“ A well-conceived story......notable for its 
clever characterisation as well as for its even and sustained quality. The story 
is one of very strong interest.” , 

ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ The characters in the book are cleverly drawn." 

DAILY NEWS.—“ We can recommend ‘ ‘The Minor Canon’ as an interestins 
variation of an old theme.” 7 


London: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO, 18 Botverie Street, Ef, 


SANDS AND CO. 
TAKEN BY ASSAULT. By Mortey Ronerrs, 


Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HERITAGE. By Epwin Pvcn and 


GopFrEY Burcuett. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW YORK. By Enear Fawoerr. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE ARMY FROM WITHIN. By the Author 


of “‘ An Absent-Minded War.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MILITARY DIALOGUES ON ACTIVE SER- 


VICE. By Lieut.-Col. N. Newnuam Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


SONGS OF THE SWORD & THE SOLDIER. 


A Selection of Soldier Songs of all Nations. Edited by ALEXANpeR Eacas, 
D.D. Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE. By 


the Rev. H. Tuursroy, S.J. Very fully Illustrated, demy 8v0, 12s. 6d. nei, 





READY SHORTLY. 
THE SIEGE AND RELIEF OF KUMASI. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. Moncanako, R.A., and Captain Armvace, D.S.0. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF MARY J. QUEEN OF 


ENGLAND. By J. M. Srong.: Illustrated by Reproductions from old 
Portraits, Facsimile Letter, &. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF THE AMAZONS. _ Translated 


from the French of Baron DE SanTa-AnNna Nery, by G. HUMPHEST, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, net. 





LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


—) 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 











Catalogne of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced pricety 
is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 
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AOHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


LIMITED. 





twO SIDES OF A 
QUESTION. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 65. 


wpelongs toa high order of fiction based on the reatitics of life......the 
ctevisation is admirably clear and delicate......for many readers, 
pee haps for the readers best worth having, these excellent stories 
< re iepirig as well as convincing." —ATHENZUM. 


THAT SWEET ENEMY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. 


i story of Irish life......beautifully written.” 
Another eee —Morning Post. 





THE SHIP’S ADVENTURE. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 6s. 


“ ins really stirring passages, the interest never halting for a moment 

‘tealeiteeintaloe’ tothe end. The fortunes of brave Julia Armstrong and 
Pant George Hardy will be followed, we venture to believe, with almost 
preathless interest.”—Globe. 


THE SIN OF JASPER 
STANDISH. 


By “RITA.” 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. .. .. 
A NEW NOVEL, 


THE COLUMN. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FIRST IMPRESSION 10,000 COPIES. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, in DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Whoever Mr. 
Charles Marriott may be, he has written a very remarkable novel. 
When he gets full of his theme, when he is telling us something in 
which he is himself interested, and wishes us to be interested in 
likewise, we have the hint of a virile and really individual style, 
which may yet go far. Let us be thankful to Mr. Charles Marriott. 
He has written a book, very fresh, very original, very interesting, 
and suggestive. He has handled situations and problems in the 
true spirit of an artist. He knows all about ‘tone,’ and ‘values’ 
and ae His style is careful. Above all, he thinks for 
himself.” 





? BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘“‘AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE - LETTERS” ? ? 


GODS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE — Whether we regard it as a theological 
satire, a humorous fantasy, or a tender human love story, ‘ Gods and 
Their Makers’ is certainly cne of the most irresistibly delightful of 
recent books. It is not too much to say that it should secure a 
permanent place on that little shelf of anthropological fairy tales 
which includes ‘Uncle Remus’ and ‘The Jungle Book’ among ‘its 
classics. ‘There is a great resemblance between Mr. Housman’s 
hero, Peeti, and Mr. Kipling’s marvellous jungle boy.” 








«Bita’ isa past mistress in the craft of story-making...... This story ‘ goes.’” 


“What more could one desire ? ’’—Globe. —Manchester Guardian. 


THE COMING WATERLOO. 
By CAPTAIN CAIRNES. 6s. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


EPHEMERA CRITICA. 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 7s. 6d. 


“There are not many points connected with the well-being, the interests, and 
inlependence of literature more important than those raised by Mr. Collins.” 
—Sir Water Besant, in the Author. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 


By J. STADLING. 
Fully Illustrated. 


“One of the best books that have appeared for many a year about Siberia, 
epecially about those parts which are least known yet possess an interest all 
their own.”"—Morning Post. 


“The observations on the country are very valuable.....The present volume 
deserves a position distinct and distinguished.”"~Academy, 


MODERN ASTRONOMY : 


Being Some Account of the Revolution of the Last Quarter of 
the Century. 


By H. H. TURNER, R.RS., 


Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 


Demy &vo, 18s, 


Crown 8vo, fully Dlustrated, 6s. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 


NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. Brapvey, Author of “ Wolfe.’ Demy 8vo, 
with Maps, 15s. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 


The Black Republic of Hayti. By HesxetH Pricuarp. Fully Illustrated, 


demy 8yo, 12s, 

STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND 
FAMILY HISTORY. By J. Horace Rounp, M.A., Author of “ Feudal 
England,” &c, Demy $vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


_—- 


NOW READY. 
THE NEW POCKET LIBRARY.—Vol. I. 


ADAM BEDE. By Georce Etior. 
Large-Type Edition. Printed on a specially thin, opaque paper. Size Gin. 
by 32in., 776 pages. 

In cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; in leather, gilt top, 2s. net. 
Prospectus, showing Specimen Page, post-free. 





THE LOVERS’ LIBRARY.—Vol. IV. 


THE LOVE POEMS OF TENNYSON. 


Bound in cloth, Is. 6d. net ; bound in leather, 2s, net. 
Printed in Two Colours, with Ornaments, Borders, and Decorative End-Papers. 
Prospectus showing Specimen Page, &c., post-free. 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF OLD 


RICHMOND, PETERSHAM, TWICKENHAM, MORTLAKE, AND KEW. 
Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Freperi¢ CHAPMAN. Demy 4to, cloth, with 24 Full-page Lithographs, 
21s. net. 
This Edition is limited to 400 Copies (365 of which are for sale), uniform with 
«The Reliques of Old London.” 


SLEEPING BEAUTY, and other Prose Fancies. 


By Ricuarp Le GALLrenne. Uniform with “Prose Fancies.” Crown Svo, 
y 


os. net. 














NEW RHYMES FOR OLD: Parodies. By 
AntHony C. DEANE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
WAR: a Play in Three Acts. By Ww. 


Heinemany, Author of “Summer Moths.” Pott 4to, 3s. 6d, net. 





Fresh Fiction. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE. By Ireperick Baron 


Corvo, Author of ‘Stories Toto Told Me.” (Just nublished. 
SECOND EDITION. 

A YEAR OF LIFE: a Novel. By W.S. Litty. 

SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By Henry 


HARLAND. 
THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


SENATOR NORTH. By Gerrrune ATHERTON. 
THE DISSEMBLERS. By Tnomas Cops, 


Author of “ The Bishop's Gambit.” 








2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE PEDIGREE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY. 


Being a Record of the Ancestors and Descendants of William 
Shakespeare. 
3y CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 

“Mrs. Stopes, by dint of industry and the detective instinct so valuable to 
the genealogist, succeeds in unearthing a vast number of hidden or unconsidered 
trifles having a direct or indirect bearing on the history of the greatest of 
dramatists.””—Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


ALFRED THE GREAT: a Sketch and Seven 


Studies. By Warwick H. Drarer, M.A, (late Scholar of University 
College, Oxford). With many Illustrations and a Map, and a Preface by 
the BisHor oF HEREFORD. 

** Of the millenary books so far published this is the one to buy.” Literature. 


SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, Illustrated, 


RAMBLES ROUND THE EDGE HILLS; 


and in the Vale of the Red Horse. With a Full and Graphic Account of the 
Battle ~ Edge Hill. By Rev. Grorce Miuuer, M.A., Vicar of Radway and 
tural Dean. 
“Mr. Miller is master of his subject, and his account of the Battle of Edge 
Hill is as thorough as it is concise.”—Academy. 
“A thoughtful and informing work of the kind of which we have too few at 
the present day.”’—~Birmingham Daily Gazette. 





In large crown 8vo, suitably bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DOMESDAY AND FEUDAL STATISTICS. 


With a Chapter on Agricultural Statistics. By A. H. Inman. 
“Solid and valuable, secure of immediate welcome.’’—Iiterary World. 


NEW NOVEL.—In crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 


LADY WILMERDING OF MAISON ROUGE. 


A Tale of the Riviera. By J. Duncan Craic, M.A. D.D., Sdci ddu 
Felibrice. a ip Mbeneits 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BOER WAR. 


Humours and Chivalry of the Campaign. By MacCartay O'Moore, Author 


of “‘ Tips for Travellers; or, Wrinkles for the Road and Rail. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. CHEAP EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS; or, Wrinkles for 


~ = and Rail. A vade mecum for the Young, the Middle-Aged, and 
e 
“ The author knows how to convey his information in a pein style and to 
lighten od peat with incidents both grave and gay.” —Dublin Evening Mail. 
“ A useful work, covering all sorts of subjects interesting to travellers.” 
—Halifax Evening Courier. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK COUNTRY SKETCHES. A Series 


of Character Stories Illustrating the Life of the District. By Amy Lyons. 
“Mrs. Lyons gives an interesting and lifelike account of the manners and 
customs of the people of the Black Country. The tales are characteristic, 
showing evidence of a careful and observant study of the people, their legends, 
superstitions, sports, toils, and daily life; and affording instruction as well as 
entertainment to the reader.”"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


n crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE SIGNS OF SPRING: a Pause on the 


Century’s Threshold. By the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A., Author of “‘ The 
Things _— the Tomb,” “Crux Heptachorda,” ‘‘The Sacred Vest- 
ments,” &. 

The theme of the book is the strong présumption, shared by the writer with 
s0 many thousands of persons, of the near advent of our blessed Lord, as de- 
duced from the signs of contemporary history, mental, moral, physical, and 
spiritual, in the light of the prophecies of the Bible. 


n crown 8vo, clot 


THE BOOK OF THE FUTURE LIFE. By 


Pavuttne W. Roose, assisted by Davin C. Roose. 
“Those who wish to see how vastly and variously the idea of the belief ina 
future life has been expressed by authors, from the earliest to the latest times, 
should look into this little volume.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


In demy 8vo, paper cover, 3d. 
° 


THE CLAIMS OF ROME 


Smita, M.P. 

«A pamphlet well worth reading, showing the baselessness of the claim of 
the Pope from a consideration of the early history of the Church, the 
subsequent growth of Papal demands, the frequent breaking of the succession, 
and the immoralities of the Clergy.’’-—Christian Million. 


By SAMUEL 





NEW STORY FOR CHILDPDREN.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


PEGGY, A SCHOOLGIRL; or, The Sleeper 


Awakened. By Frances Stratton, Author of “ Nan, the Circus Girl,” 
“The Rival Bands,”’ &c. 

** A hearty tone pervades the book.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 

“The author writes crisply and sympathétically.”—Shefield Independent. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 2s. 


MARRIAGE: its Institution and Purpose. 


“The work is written in a very dignified style and must deeply impress the 
thoughtful Christian reader.”—Echo, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In foolseap 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


FIRESIDE POEMS. By the Rev. Josrpu 
Srratton, M.A. (Oxon). 
«Poems that teach in a very bright and cheerful way. They remind us of 
some of Cowper's homely pieces.” —The News. 
In crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


THE DEAD VICTORS: 2 Poem of the 


South African War, 1900. 
*« Possesses much merit.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBINGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. j 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A FRAGMENT. H Y; 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, KM 
CONTENTS :—Introductory—Childhood at Dessa old 
Leipzig —University—Paris—Arrival in England—Baske re at 
Oxtford—Early Friends at Oxford—A Confession, “* 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 


ANNE MAINWARING, 
By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of “The Story of Aline.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BARON DE BOOK WORMS in “ Punch». 


444 Anne Mainwaring ’ confirms the impression Conveyeq 
by the ‘Story of Aline,’ that the new century is dowereg 
with a new novelist ranged Close by the limited Circle of 
first-class women writers. If need he, we will wait 
another five years for a nove! from Lady Ridley. But she 


must go on.” 
BALLAST. 
A Novel. 
By MYRA SWAN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

wa Ballast " is but a synonym for trouble—the trouble caused by 
the master passions of love and drink. It is the story of two step-sisters 
the elder cursed with the hereditary millstone of drunkenness, which 
eventually ends in death, whilst the younger devotes her life to the 
Sruitless task of trying to save her sister, 


New Volumeof Mr. S. R. GARDINER’S “COMMONWEALTH,” 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SamusEL Rawsox 
GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D, Cambridge, &o, 
Vol. III., 1654-1656. With 6 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 
“Those who want to know, without gloss of partiality or glamour 
of rhetoric, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
of the Cromwellian story must read Mr. Gardiner’s book.” —Scvtsnun, 














DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF M. TULLIUS 


CICERO. Edited by ROBERT YELVERTON TyrRRELL, Litt), 
Fellow and Public Urator, Trinity College, Dublin ; and Louis 
CLAUDE PursER, Litt.D., Fellow and Professor of Latin, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Vol. VII. INDEX. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MR. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
BALLADS OF DOWN. By G. F. Savace. 


ArmstTRONG, M.A., D.Lit. (The Poet of Wicklow”). Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This isa companion volume to ‘Stories of Wicklow,” by the san Author, 
published in 1586, 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Cuarus S$. 


Devas, M.A., sometime Examiner in Political Economy at the 
Royal University of Ireland. Second Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1901. Price Sixpence. 


MY LADY OF ORANGE. By H.C. Baiuey. (Contmued.) 

THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS.—VI. Mapame NEcKER. By 
8. G. TALLENTYRE. 

THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO: a Story in Verse. By Mrs. CLEMENT 
SHORTER. 

JOE THORNE’S “VI'LET.” By ELLEN ADA SMITH. 

ANCIENT HERBALS. By THoMAS CoOKE-TRENCH. 

SHEBAIL. By A. Foster. 

FYANDER’S WIDOW. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
(Continued.) 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


— 














NOW READY. ,' . 
9 An Artistic an 
M ORING S QUA RTERLY. Archeological Journal 
Price 1s. net; post-free, 1s. 3d. No. XVII. MARCH, 1901. 
Contains :—Frencu Art oF THE Past at THE Paris Exarettion. [lustre 
Tue Roman Came aT BiRDOSWOLD. Illustrated.—OLD Wor. Name Pus 
NING.—NOTES ON ExTRA PAROCHIAL REGISTERS.—THE “ NEw’ GENBALOGT. 
London: THE DE LA MOBE PRESS, 52 High Holborn, w.c. 
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va WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 
THe DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FICTION 


erican Fiction in monthly volumes, price 
A New SLINGS tbe or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscrip- 
youre {2 volumes. Vol. I, is now ready— 


THEGIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 
By E. HOUGH. 


exzum.—“In Mr. Hough we have a recruit to 
f novelists who not only knows how to tell a 
tory in an interesting fashion, but also possesses 
, usual powers as a writer. If the story which he 
a were poor, Which it is very far from being, the 
manner of its telling might suffice to eharm those 
readers who have a liking for that most elusive of 
literary qualities, style. Characterisation, style, and 
atmosphere are alike excellent.” 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY :— 
PARLOUS TIMES. | THE CHRONIC LOAFER. 
By D. D. WELLS. [April 1. By NELSON LLOYD. [June 1. 


tonDS OF THE NORTH. | HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 
By A. C. LAUT. [May 1. By HAMLIN GARLAND. [July 2. 


Tae ATH 
the ranks 0 








Recent Novels and Stories, 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH, 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 
Literature‘ In ‘The Mantle of Elijah’ we sre delighted to recognise the 
true spirit of the novelist at his best, the skill of the artist, the fine sympathy 
of the poet, the verbal wit and the constructive humour of the dramatist. It 
will live,” 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 


The Outlook.‘ As a study of that inexhaustible India ; as a study of the East 
and West at close touch with one another: and as a novel of passion, this is 
Mrs, Steel’s best book.” 


THE QUEEN versus BILLY, 
And other Stories. 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 6s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Not one falls below a notably high level, while 
three or four of them at least attain what short stor’es not often do—the 
certainty that they will be re-read and vividly remembered between re-reading.” 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 
THE BLACK TORTOISE : 


Being the Strange Story of Old Frick’s Diamond. 
By FREDERICK VILLER. | 3s. 6d. 


The Outlook.“ Lively, exciting, and sensational.” 


MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE ON CHINA. 
MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 


A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G:S., 
Author of “Through the Yangtse Gorges,” &c. 

With a Map and Illustrations, 1 rol., 10s. net. 


Truth“ Interesting at once in itself and in its suggestions as to the cause 
and cure of our ever-recurring difficulties with China,” 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. 


By OSMAN EDWARDS. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. 1 vol., 10s, net. 
The Academy.—“ This book is a valuable, a fascinating contribution to the 


popular knowledge of Japan, and its coloured illustrations by Japanese artists 
lend much distinction to its pages.” 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 


By Professor H. A. GILES, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[‘ Literatures of the World.” 
The Academy.—“ Dr. Giles wears his prodigious learning lightly: his style is 
bright and easy: he is also a poet. The pages are sprinkled with his transla- 


nan canon versifiers. He has done for a nation what FitzGerald did for an 
dividual, 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEM- 


PORARY EUROPE SINCE 1814. From the French of CHARLES 

Szicxosos. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 
_ The Standard,—“ Students of contemporary history will be grateful for this 
important work. Nothing could be better than his description of our political 
Gak conor en of the Great War to the present day. The summary of 
A 1 s is equally well done; the sectio: x is 
P i ialeantine =? qually me; the section on Germany is 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE 


BOERS. By an Ex-LrevreNant of GENERAL DE VILLEBOI 
i — a 8-M. ¥ 
With a Portrait and Map, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. peeieeanas 
The Globe.—One of the most notable books that have arisen out of the 


South African campai H i ith vivacity ; 
should be widely ay € writes with vivacity and humour, and his pages 





FROM HARPER AND BROTHERS’ LIST. 


LITERARY FRIENDS 
AND ACQUAINTANCE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Tllustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


These reminiscences of the first littérateur in America to-day contain number- 
less recollections of such figures as Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Hoimes, Walt Whitman, Whittier, and James T 
Fields, who were all intimate friends of Mr. Howells, and he writes of each, 
and of others as well, as no other living person could. 

Besides being excellent reading it is a necessary part of any library, com- 
rising as it does sketches and obiter dicta of the greatest figures in American 

iterature, 


LIFE OF THE 
EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
From the German of MARGARETHA VON POSCHINGER 
Edited by SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
With Introduction, Portrait, and Index, demy 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 16s. 


Describing the part the late Emperor took in the political shaping of affairs 
and the building of modern Germany, and throwing entirely new light on 
several important historical events. 

‘The volume is one of exceptional historical importance and value, while at 
the same time it conveys a very pleasing impression of the home life of ‘Our 
Fritz.’ ’’—Scotsman. 

‘*A book that adds much to our knowledge of a memorable period, and to 
our admiration of a great and gentle personality.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*A welcome account of one of the noblest monarchs who ever occupied a 
throne,” —St. James's Gazette. 


THE STORY OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY SCIENCE. 
By Dr. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS. 


475 pages, with Index, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. Ilustrated. 


A volume of great importance and interest, being a comprehensive and 
popular history of the progress of Science during the last century by an 
eminent American Scientist. 

The Contents include :—Science at the Beginning of the Century—The 
Century's Progress in Astronomy — Geoloev — Meteorology — Physics — 
Chemistry—Organic Evolution—Anatomy—Medicine—Psychology, &c., to- 
gether with a résumé of unsolved problems. 


FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


THE MONSTER. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Tf Mr. Crane had written nothing else, this book would have wrested from 
the world an acknowleigment of his curious searching gifts, and would have 
made him a reputation......The quick, nervous, prehensile mind that in an 
instant could select the vital characteristics of any scene or group is notable 
here, and here also is the man’s grim fatalism, his saturnine pleasure in 
exhibiting (with bitter laughing mercilessness) the frustrations of human 
efforts. ‘The Monster’ has been praised in America with that warmth of 
praise for which the country is famous. It is an amazing story...... a delicate 
piece of gruesomeness, intensely alive.” —Academy. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘RUDDER GRANGE.” 


A BICYCLE OF CATHAY. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
First Edition exhausted a week after publication ; Second Edition just ready. 


“Of quiet and pleasing humour......peaceful, and always delightful. The 
character-sketches are deft.”—Academy. 


THE CARDINAL’S ROSE. 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
An original romance of to-day, full of ingenious incidents, mysterious plots 


and counterplots, related with such vigour as to be entirely convincing. 
Published in New York but a month or so ago, it has already called for six 


editions. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Author of “The Princess Xenia,” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A well-told tale of the old smuggling days, with plenty of character and 
incident.”—Athenrum. 
“An admirable and exciting story.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The story bristles with incident, the plot is well conceived, and there is 
not an uninteresting page from first to last.”"—Glasgow Herald, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE INNER SHRINE. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean), 
Author of ‘‘ The Grasshoppers,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ One of the prettiest and brightest stories we have met with fora longtime.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mrs. Sidgwick has done nothing better than the rout of the Clatworthys 
and its tragic sequel."—Spectator. 
«Excellent in tone and feeling throughout, and deserves to be widely read.” 
—Daily News, 














Loudon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKks, 


SOSSSHSOSSOSSSSSHSHSSSSHSSOS SOTHO OSCEOLSD 


THE NEW DICKENS. 
“ONE OF THE FINEST EDITIONS EVER PUBLISHED,” 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR ROBERT HART’S BOOK ON CHINA 
Will be Ready early in April, entitled 


“THESE FROM THE 
LAND OF SINIM.” 


Essays on the Chinese Question. 
By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart, G.C.M.G,, 


Inspector-General of Chinese Customs and Posts. 
With Appendices and 2 Plans, demy 8vo, 6s. 

The Contents of this volume deal progressively with a leading question of the 
day—how to treat China. and includes the remarkable article on the “ Peking 
Legations” which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for November last. There 
are also Chapters on China and her Foreign Trade, China and Reconstruction— 
The Boxers. A Tsung-li-Yamen Circular to Chinese Ministers abroad, and the 
Inspector.- General's Memorandum concerning Commercial Relations, are 
appended to illustrate and complement the views these papers embody. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND’S DANGER. 


The Future of British Army Reform. 
By THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY. 


Containing 12 Statistical Tables showing the Strength and Distribution of the 
Army at Home and Abroad; and 4 Maps. [Now ready. 


Written from the point of view of a foreigner who is thoroughly conversant 
with the workings and strength of all European Armies, After reviewing our 
Army from its origin, the Author enters into details concerning its present 
system, and shows how it needs entire transformation in view of modern 
requirements, and indicates how these necessary reforms can be brought about. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES. 
ON THE NATIONALISATION OF THE 
OLD ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, Honorary 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 

The purpose of this volume 1s to trace the steps through which Oxford and 
Cambridge have been brought from their former exclusive and isolated 
position to be in fact as well as in name the nation’s Universities. 

There isa chapter on University Extension and the Woman’s Movement ; 
and the work concludes with suggestions as to further reforms. 





A BOOK FOR MILLIONAIRES. 
SOLVENCY OR SALVATION ? 


By P. E. BODINGTON. 
Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


The twelve chapters of this book are, as it were, threaded upon a financial 
strand, and endeavour to trace a golden link between all troubles in social 
communities and modern financial systems. The obvious earnestness of the 
author's ideas cannot fail to interest in a world where money is indispensable 
to all. Each chapter is separately readable, and in each may be found sincere 
criticism of many influences governing the daily interests of every one. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 
OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. [In April, 


H. G. WELLS'S NEW BOOK. 
ANTICIPATIONS, 


By H. G. WELLS, 
WILL COMMENCE IN THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


THE FORINIGHTLY REVIEW. 


ANTICIPATIONS is a series of forecasts of practical science, the first of 
which deals with the possibilities of locomotives. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SPARKS FROM CAMP FIRES. 


An Autobiography. 
By Capt. J. CREAGH, Author of “A Scamper to Sebastopol and 
Jerusalem,” “‘ Armenians, Koords, and Turks,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘Capt. Creagh’s reminiscences are uncommonly good and racy reading...... 
“olumns might be filled with Capt. Creagh’s recollections,” says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and concludes a long review by adding, ‘‘ But if we have not already 
stimulated the reader's interest in this most entertaining book it must be hard 
of whetting indeed.” 





CHARLES 


DICKENS 


(NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION) 
Will be completed in 21 volumes, square crown 8vo, FIVE SHILLINGS each, 
TWO VOLUMES BEING ISSUED MONTHLY. 


The AUTHENTIC EDITION, the World says, “judging f, : 
(‘Pickwick’), should be one of the finest poor Tg of Dickens's yotune 
published. Beautifully printed on excellent paper, and of most comfortabig 
and convenient size, the first volume is in every way worthy alike of rnd 
brilliant author and of the firm by which it is issued.” - 

MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL ARE THE ONLY PUBLISHERS WHO 
CAN ISSUE A COMPLETE EDITION OF DICKENS’S WORKS, AND 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION comprises 
THE WHOLE OF DICKENS’S WRITINGS, 


All the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS are given by PHIZ, CRUIKSHAXP? 
SEYMOUR, WALKER, LANDSEER, MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUSSTONz, 


CATTERMOLE, LUKE FILDES, 


And EXTRA ONES by CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFEy 
HAGEN, HARRY FURNISS, F. H. TOWNSEND, JULES GOODMAN, fc. 


The Volumes ave printed from Type especially cast for the Edition, and 
contain a Frontispiece printed in Colour, 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 





OLIVER TWIST. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
The OLD CURIOSITY SHoP 
BARNABY RUDGE. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 


FULL TWELVE-PAGE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





THOMAS GARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Edited, with Introductions, by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
In 30 vols. square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. per vol. 


The CENTENARY EDITION is the most complete Edition of Carlyle's 
Works yet issued, containing several Essays and Minor Writings never befors 
published in a collected form. The Volumes are printed on light paper, and 
found in dark blue cloth. The Illustrations consist of upwards of 60 Photo. 
gravure and Steel Portraits, the majority of which, including some of THOMAS 
CARLYLE, have never appeared in any existing Edition, Maps, and Plans, 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


CHELSEA EDITION. 
11 vols. in special red cloth binding, with gilt tops, £1 5s, net. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Por. 


trait of Thomas Carlyle. 


SARTOR RESARTUS, 


HEROES AND HERO 


WORSHIP, PAST AND PRESENT, and CHARTISM. With Portrait of 


Thomas Carlyle. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 


SPEECHES. With Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 


CRITICAL & MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


2 vols. 


WILHELM MEISTER. 


THE LIVES OF SCHILLER & STERLING, 


With Portraits of Schiller and Sterling. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS & TRANS: 


LATIONS FROM MUSZUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


3 vols. 


This Edition is also bound in limp leather, with gilt edges, £1 19s. 





WORKS BY SAMUEL LAING. 
HUMAN ORIGINS. With Illustrations. Six- 


teenth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN SCIENCE & MODERN THOUGHT 


Twenty-third Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. _ Tenth 


Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE; & ESSAYS. 


Fifteenth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


—— 
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